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THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—THE TANGLE UNRAVELLING. 


Ir would be unfair to the reader to leave him long in 
doubt as to the cause of Ned’s unexpected appearance. 
His reason for leaving Mr. Banaster so suddenly 
was an intimation he received from the gipsy troop 
that Michael had got scent of him, and would as- 
suredly get him into his power, and that his only plan 
was to make off at once beyond the seas. He had 








fully intended to keep his promise, and return the | 
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ticket after having pledged the watch, but seeing a 
jeweller’s shop, in the window of which there was an 
inviting notice that the highest price would be given 
for old watches, and being very low in funds, he was 
induced to enter, and seeing no one in the shop but 
an old man who was busy with a newspaper, he went 
to the counter, and produced his watch. The shop- 
keeper was much struck by its appearance, and asked 
him so many questions, that he attracted, to Tarvit’s 
annoyance, the attention of the old man, who put 
down his paper and came to look at it. 


ccc PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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“Tt has been valuable in its time,” said the 
jeweller. : : 

“Tt is now, it’s solid gold,” said Tarvit; ‘‘ none 
of your paper things that they make now-a-days.” 

‘You can aceount for having it m your posses- 
sion?” said the jeweller. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Tarvit, with the candeur of truth to 
help him; ‘“‘it was given me by my master, many 
years ago, and I wouldn’t part with it now only for 
the want of money.” 

‘“‘ Your name ?”’ said the jeweller. 

‘“‘ Wilson,” said Tarvit, taking his last assumed 
one; ‘‘ Ned Wilson.” 

‘“‘ Address?” said the jeweller, writing down the 
name. 

‘Oh, I haven’t one to give you. I’m just going to 
sail for ’Merica, and I’ve been in town only a few 
days, and I’ve been stopping at ome place and 
another.” 

The jeweller looked hard at him. 

‘You needn’t be afeard,” said Tarvit, “‘the 
watch is honestly my own; and if you write to this 
gentleman, and tell him you've had it sold to you by 
Ned Wilson, he’ll tell you it’s all right ; he will, 
indeed !” 

Tarvit then gave the address of ‘‘G. Banaster, 
Esq., Fothergill, near Boulderstow;” and there was 
so much candour in his manner that the jeweller felt 
less mistrust than before. Still he was not. quite 


satisfied, and he remarked, after having examined |: 


it again, ‘‘ This is a:valuable wateh, and very old; 
it has evidently belonged originally to some one of 
high standing. Im the day when this was made mone 
but people of substance or comsequemce could sport 
a watch.” 

“Well, my master was of consequence, and | be- 
longed to a wealthy family,” said Tarvit; ‘‘ he gave 
it me for my services.” 

‘‘ Suppose,” said the jeweller, ‘‘ you leave it with 
me till I have heard from this gentleman. If you 
want a little money pressingly I will advance it, but 
I don’t feel that I can give you anything like the 
value of the watch without being better satisfied.” 

Tarvit looked very much disappointed. ©“ I can’t 
wait all that time,” hesaid; ‘‘I’d rather take it and 
try my luck with somebody that’ll believe me.” 

The jeweller immediately restored the watch, and 
he left the shop to look for a pawnbroker’s, not aware 
that he.was followed by the old man whom he had 
seen reading the newspaper. 

As he turned to go into the pawnbroker’s, the old 
man confronted him, saying, ‘‘Your name isn’t 
Wilson ; I don’t know what it is, for I’ve forgotten 
it; but I remember your voice, and the whole look of 
you, and I know that watch well.” 

Tarvit turned pale, and tried to stammer out a 
denial in general. 

‘It’s of no use to make words about it,’ said the 
old man; ‘‘I am Captain Greenlaw. I knew your 
master well, and I have had that watch in my hand 
many times. I might have thought I was mistaken ; 
very likely I might not have been so sharp upon you, 
but I had a letter from that very gentleman, Mr. 
Banaster, this morning, telling me the watch was 
stolen, and a good deal more that set me on the look- 
out. 

Tarvit hung his head—he was quite broken-down, 
he seemed doomed to fall out of one peril into another. 

“‘ Now take my advice,” saidthe old man. “I am 


going to Fothergill ; go with me and take the watch, 
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rather the heights of it, for. she was 
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you know that I tell the truth, and you'll get a 
reward by doing that which will pay you better than 
the theft would.” 

‘He gave it me—I never stole it,” Tarvit replied, 
in a sullen dejected tone. 

‘« All the better for you, for they'll have to buy it 
of you,” said Captain Greenlaw. 

There was no time to argue, and Tarvit had no 
power to resist : Captain Greenlaw led him passively 
to the train about to start, and kept him by him till 
they got out at Boulderstow. During the journey, 
however, Tarvit meditated an escape, for he could 
not make up his mind to face the dangers and dis- 
grace of Fothergill. Captain Greenlaw was sure of 
this by his vacillating eye and troubled countenance, 
and beckoning a policeman, gave him into custody 
before he could put his design into execution. He 
charged him with stealing a gold watch, then in his 
possession, and while he was being taken to Mr. 
Keriol’s, the captain took a chaise to Fothergill, that 
he might give information of all that had passed, in 
addition to the story he had already to tell. 


That was a day of arrivals at Fothergill. 
Miss Trigg was in the depths of composition, or 
sing into her 
~service all the rhapsodies she could lay hold of. Sho 
had:received a very patheticiletter from her ‘“ dear 
Honoria,” in which the unsatisfactory state of Mr. 
ve’s health was dwelt on in terms of unmea- 
melancholy. The sound of wheels in the 
avenue made her look up, amd watch at the window. 
‘Mr. Keriol’s carriage! what can he want again?” 
she remarked, with a face as frosty-looking as the 
weather, and she reseated herself, provoked that 
she had! been i in the middle of a very 
effective semtemce by so uminteresting an object. 
Presently a gentle knock at the door, and Mullins 
unnoticed. 


entered 
‘That sounds very well,” thought Miss Trigg, 
reading’ to herself. ‘‘I'trust you will leng be pre- 
served together, dearest Honoria, m— 
‘That stately home of England— 
How beautiful they stand 
Amid their tall ancestral trees 
O’er all the pleasant land !’ 


I can’t put in the other four lines, because they’vo 
got:mo deer nor swans at Dassett; I wonder they 
haven’t, there used to be both onee !”” 

“Ahem, mum,” said Mullins. 

But Miss Trigg, being much absorbed, did not 
hear him ; indeed, she was puzzled how to manage the 
plural number, and to keep the rhyme good. She felt 
that if she put ‘stately homes,” it wouldn’t fit in with 
the wish expressed for Michael and his sister, and 
‘‘ stands ” was faulty as a rhyme for “land.’’? She 
was deliberating whether she should not look out for 
another poetical quotation, when Mullins coughed so 
loud that it made her start. 

‘‘ Mullins !—how long have you been there ?”’ 

“‘A minute or two, mum—there’s a man by the 
name of Andrew M‘Gillan wants very particular to 
see master.” 

“Let your master know,” said Miss Trigg, who 
was too much engrossed in her letter to ask any 
questions. Scarcely had she become settled again, 
when the sound of wheels once more broke in on her 
meditations. How exceedingly provoking! every 





one knows what a finish it gives to a well-written 
letter to end with a sentiment gracefully and forcibly 
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expressed! She was grappling with this sentiment, 
altering and improving it; lengthening and shorten- 
ing it, and was just in the last agonies of it. But 
the ruling passion would not succumb, even to an 
emergency like this—she went to the window. ‘A 
chaise! who can it be? Surely it’s not from Dassett 
to fetch me!” she exclaimed ; for, like all people that 
give much time to thinking about themselves, she 
seldom drew any hypothesis without figuring impor- 
tantly in it. ‘* Who is it?” she asked herself, 
craning her neck to see the visitor alight from the 
chaise, and walk up the steps. ‘‘ What a giant of a 
man! I never saw him before, what can he want?” 
She went to the door and peeped through the crack. 
Urgent as her literary labours were, there was no 
withstanding such temptation as this. She saw 
Mullins usher him up-stairs: no doubt he was taking 
him to the menagerie. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if he 
has brought some new horror in that chaise,”’ she 
thought. 

An unmistakable peal of the bell brought 
Mullins. 

‘“Who was that gentleman, Mullins?” she de- 
manded. 

‘Captain Greenlaw, mum,”’ said Mullins. 

‘“Where is he? What have you done with 
him ?” 

‘Put him in the small drawing-room, mum, till 
T’ve been to master.” 

‘¢ And pray why, Mullins, did you not bring him in 
here?” said Miss Trigg, reproachfully. 

“‘T thought—I didn’t—master—you seemed so 
busy, mum,’ said Mullins, delighted to slip out of 
confessing that his master had ordered him to keep 
all his visitors private till he had seen them, in such 
a chivalrous manner. 

‘‘' You were right to think of that, Mullins, quite 
right,” said Miss Trigg, forgivingly; ‘‘ but another 
time—” 

‘‘'Yes, mum,” said Mullins, going. 

‘You can ask me if I am at liberty,” said Miss 
Trigg, returning to her letter, almost despairing of 
making the striking finish she had contemplated. 
“Wheels again!” She threw down her pen in 
despair, and almost groaned when she saw what she 
had gone to the window to look at—merely a market 
cart! ‘And what business has a market cart on the 
avenue ?”’ she cried, angrily. ‘‘ No, it’s not a cart,” 
she said, as it drew nearer, “it’s a sort of shandry, 
a shabby kind of thing; they can’t be of any conse- 
quence, coming in an open thing this weather—it’s 
no callers.” 

Oh, how she watched to see if it would take the 
shrubbery turn to the side entrance! 

‘“No! they’re coming on—who can it be? He’s 
a gentleman—why it’s that Mr. Trafford; and—yes, 
his sister ; the young woman we met with at Dassett. 
Upon my word, this is too much! Ido wish Mr. 
Banaster wouldn’t encourage such people; it’s as 
much as I can do to get select visiting now, and if he 
allows farmers’ daughters to come here just because 
the brother can shoot a runaway horse, I shall be 
lost! I must make a stand—I will not put up with 
it; I don’t care and I won’t care for his black looks 
—he shall have a piece of my mind!” 

Miss Trigg was so much agitated that she had 
searcely presence of mind enough to enable her to 
dispose her dress in the most correct forms by a 
slight glance at the old pier-glass, after having shut 
up her writing-book when she heard the visitors enter 
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the hall. She had called up a sort of Taffilet look into 
her face, for although she was veryindignant with that 
lady for ‘‘ showing airs”’ to her, she, in her secret heart, 
highly approved of those airs when used on proper 
occasions, and she prepared to do her best to play 
them off as near the original as possible on this, 
which she esteemed a highly proper occasion. But she 
stood with her arms folded majestically, her head a 
little on one side, and a look of as much haughtiness 
as she could manage, till she was tired of standing, 
and began to think the door would never open. 

‘* Positively! they are gone up-stairs!” she ex- 
claimed, as she gave up her reception attitude, and 
returned to the bell. 

‘** Mullins!” 

“Mum,” said Mullins, meekly, who knew what 
was coming. 

‘‘ Who were those people ?” 

‘¢ Mr. and Miss Trafford, mum.” 

‘« And where have you taken them ? ” 

“Up to master, mum,” said Mullins. 

“Why did you not show them in here? Did they 
not ask for me?” 

‘“No, mum, they said they must see him directly 
on very particular business, and couldn’t wait ; so I— 
I took them up” said Mullins, nervously. 

“That will do,” said Miss Trigg, ‘I didn’t 
imagine they were callers, of course, but they might 
have come in here while you announced them. 

‘No doubt the young man has brought his sister 
to get some advice for their voyage; well, it’s very 
right, they’re not so ignorant as to presume on my 
brother Banaster’s kindness; not but what I like 
the young man, but I object to women, they are so 
hard to keep in their place, and she has never shot a 
horse nor done anything to be taken out of it. 
Well, I do hope now that I may be left in peace to 


finish my letter!” 


If Miss Trigg was perplexed with Mr. Banaster’s 
visitors, what must he have been? Mr. Keriol had 
driven over to give him the history of Tarvit’s capture, 
and of his determination now to abide all consequences 
and brave the anger of Mr. Presgrave. He had just 
got to the end of his story, and was about to state 
that if what Tarvit advanced was true, he would at 
once withdraw all claim on Dassett in favour of John 
Gayton’s children, whether the deed of gift did or 
did not exist, when Andrew M‘Gillan was announced. 

The story of his misfortune, of his being recom- 
mended to him for help by Gregory, who had given 
him his name, and above all, the: production of the 
copied register, produced a great effect on the two 
friends. 

‘¢‘ Indubitable, this,” said Mr. Banaster. 

He immediately comforted Andy, with an assur- 
ance that although he had not the power ascribed to 
him by Gregory, he could do much towards restoring 
the book, if not too far gone. 

‘‘But you know,” he said, “there are always 
duplicate books kept, and the vicar has his safe, no 
doubt.” 

Andrew knew there were two books, one of which 
he had been accustomed to call ‘‘ Dubbly gate,” but 
it had not occurred to him that this fact did away 
with the very cream and marrow of the misfortune. 
While Mr. Banaster was assuring him that a very 
sufficient recompense for all he had suffered would 
be made, Mullins, as if himself marvelling at the 
influx of guests, gave the name of Captain Greenlaw. 
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‘‘This is beyond my hopes,” said Mr. Banaster. 

There is no necessity to tire the reader with 
Captain Greenlaw’s story, he gave it with a fulness 
and precision that charmed Mr. Banaster, and 
although his evidence finally sealed the fate of Alan 
as heir to Dassett, Mr. Keriol could not help admiring 
the way in which it showed things to have worked 
round. Mr. Banaster showed him the copy of the 
register, and while they were animadverting on the 
supineness of Mr. Trafford, of Callisthon, in allowing 
the truth concerning his wife’s relations to remain so 
long dormant, Mullins once more appeared at the 
door, this time with an almost scared face. 

“If you please, sir, the gentleman that shot the 
horse, and a lady with him,” he said. 

Mr. Banaster rose to receive them with a smiling 
countenance. 

We are not going to describe what followed, but 
merely to account for the appearance, so opportune, 
of yeoman John and the farmer’s daughter. John 
had brought Mary to thank Mr. Banaster for his 
exertions on his behalf; to say that he had as yet 
received no reply to his advertisement, but that he 
had that morning heard from the friend who had 
procured the appointment for him, saying he could not 
wait longer for his decision as to whether he would 
accept it: he gave him two days for ‘‘ yes”’ or “‘ no.” 


CHAPTER XLIV.—SO FAR AND NO FARTHER. 


Peruars Michael had had soft refreshing sleep, 
which had somewhat restored the balance of his 
mind. Perhaps the silent hours of night, if he lay 
waking, had been productive of useful memories 
that had admonished and counselled him; but from 
whatever cause it arose, when Wat attended him in 
the morning, in the capacity of valet, he looked 
coldly on him, and asked for Gregory. 

‘¢He’s not comed home, sir,” said Wat. 

‘“Not comed home! where is he gone?” replied 
Michael, speaking as if the annoyance were height- 
ened by Wat’s ungrammatical way of putting it. 

Wat, feeling, without much regret, that his short- 
lived popularity had come to an end, gave the story 
of Gregory's departure with the smith, and delivered 
his message to his master, and told him his farewell 
orders to himself. 

“Gone with the smith,” Michael repeated ; 
‘‘ where is he gone?” 

This was beyond Wat’s province. So far as he 
had been instructed, he was willing to communicate ; 
but he had no imagination, and therefore could not 
invent, and so little did he concern himself with other 
people’s affairs, that he had never once asked him- 
self where Gregory was gone, nor wondered at any- 
thing but his going out at such a time, and in such 
weather, when he might have kept in bed. 

‘Let me see him when he comes in,” said 
Michael; ‘‘and you had best go and attend to what 
he told you to do, and see that nothing goes wrong; 
I shall be out presently.” 

‘‘Greg’s a-coming into favour, you mind,” said 
Wat confidentially to the cook; ‘‘and I’m very glad 
of it; I can’t abide waiting in the house.” 

“‘T should think not,” said cook, glancing at his 
dress and figure; ‘‘Greg ’s a queer kind of a valley, 
but you beat him by a good deal. Nobody but him 
up-stairs would be waited upon by such rough ones, 
but it’s ‘like master, like man.’”’ 

Wat was insensible to the personal reflection cast 
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upon him in cook’s remark, and betook himself to 
the yard, sincerely hoping that Greg would make 
haste home, and take off the responsibility that lay 
on him during his absence. 

“Now, that fellow,” soliloquised Michael as he 
left the room, “has eaten my bread and received my 
money for years and years, and yet I believe he cares 
no more for me than the horses and: cattle he looks. 
after. He must have seen I looked ill, but he never 
once asked if I had slept. Poor old Greg! he would 
have stood making half a score of excuses to remain 
in the room till he had found out what was the 
matter with me, and take a sharp word as if he 
didn’t hear it; poor old Greg! Gone with the 
smith,” he thought; ‘‘what takes him with him? 
and at night, too. Some horse ill, or some work 
wanting to be done early in the morning on the 
lower farm. They sent for him, no doubt. They 
know he can give good advice, and I’m glad they 
have, for he always studies my interest, I’ll confess 
that. He’s a little too open-handed ; he doesn’t pull 
the rein tight enough, but on the whole he is careful 
of me; yes, poor old fellow, he is careful of me. 
Old fellow!” he thought, “‘why he is not old, 
either; my age, just my age!” and this thought 
brought to mind his last birthday, which he had 
disliked being reminded of, and, in the course of 
reminiscences, came Gregory’s present. ‘ Foolish 
fellow !” he thought, smiling while the words passed 


| through his mind. 


He went down to Honoria to breakfast. This was 
a piece of sociability he did not often practise. He 
conversed with her on various topics, such as the 
weather, the advantage of small rooms over large 
ones in winter, unless the fires are proportioned to 
the rooms. 

Honoria was emboldened by his free discourse to 
make advances. She mentioned several things that 
Miss Trigg had told her in confidence on her last 
visit ; among them the wonder she had heard ex- 
pressed among her friends in high circles that so 
little attention was paid by them to style, and that 
they should be so insensible to their advantages in 
being able to command the best society. 

“* Hah!” ejaculated-Michael, in reply. 

Still, though he was not more communicative than 
usual, Honoria was struck with his patience in lis- 
tening to her, and rather presumed on it, so that he. 
made a somewhat speedy retreat to his own room 
when the meal was over. 

**T don’t think she is happy in the place,” he- 
thought; ‘‘she fancied she would be ; but what hap- 
piness can there be in sauntering from room to room 
among fine furniture, all alone? <A gossip in our 
old parlour at Maystock would be more after her 
heart.” 

There was some contempt in the smile on his face 
as he settled this point, but it had not that hard dark 
scorn in it which so often made his plain visage in- 
comparably ugly. ‘‘Is Gregory back?” he asked, 
when he went into the yard. 

‘‘No!” the smith was at the forge, but Gregory 
had not come with him. 

‘¢ Send and ask where he took him,” said Michael. 

The smith did not like to give a full account, he 
had a misgiving that Mr. Presgrave would be angry 
at his urging Gregory to go, so he sent word back 
that he would be sure to be home soon, and he would 
tell the master all about it. 

The day wore on, soon growing dusk. 
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Michael sat in his room, as much to watch the 
yard, that he might see Gregory come in, as for any- 
thing else. At length, as the shadows had settled 
down into one dark grey veil, and the light began to 
twinkle through the window of the harness-room, 
where work was yet going on, the wicket opened, 
and walking very slowly, Gregory entered the yard. 
‘‘ Poor fellow! he has been to Little Dassett, that’s 
where he’s been, and walked all the way back. 
Well, I’m glad he’s come home, very glad; I have 
missed him—missed him ; well, I don’t think there’s 
a soul in the world cares for me, but poor old 
Greg!” Now all this was in Michael Presgrave’s 
heart, but no one would have guessed it, to have 
seen his face, when, on ringing his bell, Wat ap- 
peared, and he asked, “‘ Is Gregory come back?” 
For he did not choose to own he had watched him 
in from the window. 

Wat said he was come in, and had just sat down 
to rest, and would be up if he was wanted. 

‘When he has rested,” said Michael. 

Just as chickens are gathered together, and hidden 
under her wings by the hen, so did Michael colléct 
every kindly feeling, or at least the show of them, 
and hide them under his usual aspect, the moment 
Gregory appeared. 

‘So you’ve come back ?”’ he said. 

““T have,” said Gregory, rather daunted by this 
reception, which, however, was not worse than he 
had expected. 

‘* And where have you been? ‘To Little Dassett?” 

“‘No,” said Gregory. 

** Not to the lower farm ?” 

‘“No, I ain’t been on that kind of work,” said 
Gregory. 

‘“What have you been about then?” asked 
Michael, in great surprise. R 

Gregory, after a pause, told him the whole story 
from beginning to end. 

‘‘So!” said Michael, with his old bitterness, 
‘you've turned preacher in good earnest, have 
‘you ?” 

“‘T knowed you'd say that,” said Gregory, looking 
up at the ceiling. 

*‘And every vagrant that thinks he can get to 
heaven, if you'll show him the way, may send for 
you, I suppose?” 

Gregory made no answer to this. 

‘* And you left him quite happy, I suppose ; this 
thief—this murderer—this consummate reprobate— 
you left him quite happy; you gave him full absolu- 
tion, no doubt?” said Michael. 

‘Don’t think I’m bound to answer such like ques- 
tions as them,” said Gregory, calmly. 

«Why, you told him he had only to repent, and 
he would be forgiven?’ said Michael. 

«Repent and believe,” said Gregory. 

‘‘Repent and believe in what? Repent of his 
getting himself into trouble, and believe in your 
‘sermon ?”’ said Michael, all his old bitterness seem- 
ing to return with double force. 

“Repent of his sins and believe in his Saviour, 
that’s what I told him he must do to be saved; and 
he must do it if he zs to be saved, and so must I— 
and so must you!” 

“What! you put me with a murderer?” said 
Michael. 

‘No matter, only one Saviour for him and me and 
you,” said Gregory, who felt that he was- fighting a 
higher battle than his own, and must not flinch. 
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‘¢ And you left this fellow, after he had confessed 
that he shot the man, to skulk off; you never gavo 
information to the police, but let him go free into the 
world that he may do more murders ?”’ said Michael, 
with increasing asperity. F 

‘“‘T weren’t going to put p’lice about a dying man,” 
said Gregory ; ‘‘ that were no business of mine todo; 
and more than this, he never said plain out he did 
shoot the man, only that the other one didn’t; but I’ll 
tell you what I did, I bethought me I must wait for 
the coach, and you didn’t seem to be in no partickler 
wants of me, so I went to the clergyman nighest at 
hand and axed him to see to him.” 

‘‘And told him everything the fellow had told 
you ?”’ said Michael, looking fixedly in his face. 

‘Now, I think I can tell you the very words I 
said,” said Gregory, in an attitude of reflection. ‘I 
said as there were a dying man that I had found wi’ 
a heap of sin on his conscience, and for all I hoped he 
was penitent.” 

“That'll do; did you tell him any particulars?” 
said Michael. 

‘‘ Particklers? why them was particklers, and very 
partickler ones, too,” said Gregory, scandalised at 
this way of treating the subject. 

‘‘T mean did you tell him the rambling stuff the 
fellow talked about other things?” said Michael, 
impatiently. 

‘Tf you mean about young Squire John’s children, 
I didn’t; I never gave it a thought, being as that 
didn’t concern him, but you,” said Gregory. 

Michael was silent, and Gregory leaned his back 
against the wall, secretly hoping he might soon be 
dismissed, but his task was not over yet. 

‘<T suppose you believe all that fellow said now?” 
said Michael. 

“‘ Ay, I do,” said Gregory. 

** And yet you don’t trust me/’’ said Michael. 

‘‘That’s as it may be,” said Gregory. 

Michael frowned, but he had resolved to make one 
more effort to get him to sign the deed of gift, so he 
restrained himself. 

‘“‘T assure you that putting your hand to this paper 
will do no one any harm, and it will make peace 
among us all, and save me from loads of bother and 
perplexity. J tell you this, and you won’t believe 
me,” he said. 

Gregory remained silent, his eyes on the ceiling. 

‘“‘Now, you can take any trouble and put yourself 
to any risks to serve a vagabond murderer, and yet 
you won’t do such a little thing as this to please me,”’ 
said Michael, looking reproachfully at him. 

‘Ah, master,” said Gregory, sorrowfully, ‘“‘ God 
knows my heart ; why there’s no trouble nor no risk 
I wouldn’t take for you; but writealie! Icouldn’t; 
no, I couldn’t.” 

‘‘No, you will be better paid, you think, by your 
friend, Mr. Banaster; and he may take care of you, 
I’ve done with you. I thought to look to your old 
age; but, as you won’t serve me in the only trifle 
where you could do it, you may get quarters else- 
where.” 

“Christ and a crust—that’s a good saying,” ejacu- 
lated Gregory. 

‘You may look over things, and bring me the 
account, that I may know how all is left, and re- 
member, I didn’t want you to sign this thing for any 
gain to me. I don’t value it. I have made up my mind 
what to do; I only pressed it now to see if you were 
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opinion above mine. Nothing will cure you, I believe. 
I have spoilt you, it serves me right; I have treated 
you as a friend, not as a servant; I am well paid for 
it; you may go and find out some more gipsies to 
preach to. There! I have done with you.” 

Gregory looked half stupified at this outburst, but 
he had not a word to say. Would it pass over? 
Did he really mean to turn him adrift ?—him / 

Finding that he remained standing, Michael rang 
his bell violently, and this effectually roused him ; he 
did not wish any display of wrath before Wat, who, 
he knew, would answer the summons. 

“No, ’'ll go to bed,” he said, when cook urged 
him to have his supper (for he looked as if he 
needed it). 

‘No, I'll go to my bed; there’s nothing so good 
for aching bones as a comfortable bed.” 

Very weary, very sad, he sat on his bedside, medi- 
tating on his affairs. 

He couldn’t see that he had done wrong as a ser- 
vant nor as a friend by Michael. ‘“‘ Obstinate, and 
all besides, as he calls me, I very like am in his 
eyes,” he thought; “but, dear heart! I’m a deal 
worse nor that in the sight of Him who forbears all 
and forgives all, and will not enter into judgment 
with his servant: oh, the comfort o’ that ! the comfort 
o’ that!” And the comfort of that so effectually 
soothed him, that Michael’s bitterness and his 
threatened banishment flitted away from his mind, 
like night birds before the rising sun, and he lay 
down to sleep, rich in that peace which passes under- 
standing. 

And Michael? Does the reader remember a 
remarkable history in that book which contains more 
thrilling narratives than the brain of man ever in- 
vented? ‘That night could not the king sleep,” is 
the turning-point in it. Sentence had been given—the 
Jews were to die—and the wicked Haman was to be 
exalted to honour. But, “‘ that night could not the king 
sleep—and he commanded to bring the book of re- 
cords of the chronicles, and they were read before the 
king!” So far, and no farther! 

Michael went to his bed, full of hatred of that 
gospel which turned away, as he believed, the alle- 
giance of a faithful servant. And he was determined 
to wreak on that kindly heart vengeance that could 
crush or wither it. ‘‘ He sha’n’t defy me with im- 
punity ; I'll not suffer his whining cant any longer,” 
he thought, and sohe lay down. But not to sleep— 
as Gregory did; he slept and dreamed, and awoke 
oppressed ; strange terrors haunted him; it seemed as 
if he were surrounded by evil spirits that rejoiced in 
his misery; he tried to arouse himself; he was safe 
—he was the same that he was before; why did he 
give way to this childish nervousness! He slept and 
dreamed again, and awoke with such a horror on his 
soul, that he arose. He hardly dared to sleep again 
—and when he did, the terrors of the dying gipsy 
seemed to be his: there he was drowning, and saw 
Gregory trying in vain to save him ; then he was ata 
judgment bar, chained and waiting for sentence. 
How he longed for morning! What was the matter 
with him? He had never felt thus before! he must 


be ill—very ill. 

‘Send Gregory to me,” he said, in a feeble voice, 
as Wat answered his bell. 

Gregory had awoke invigorated, and was busy in 
the yard: he had committed all his concerns, temporal 
and eternal, to Him who was able to keep him, and 
had not a straw’s weight of trouble on his mind, but 
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many a hearty prayer had he offered up for his 
master. 

“Greg,” said Wat, ‘‘the master wants you; I 
doubt he’s badly, he speaks very winicky like.” 

Gregory was by the bedside in no time. 

‘“‘ Greg,”’ said Michael, ‘I’ve had a bad mght.” 

Gregory looked at him compassionately. 

‘‘'You won’t mind whatI said to you yesterday,. 
I didn’t mean it.” 

‘‘T knowed that, master,” said Gregory. 

‘‘Oh, Greg! I wouldn’t pass through such another 
night for the world,” said Michael. 

‘‘Maybe you’ll never have no ‘casion to,” said 
Gregory. ‘Shall I send for the doctor?” 

‘‘ Doctor! no—doctors won’t do me any good. I 
hope you are right, I hope I shall never have occasion 
to pass such a night again ; but sit down on the bed, 
I want to ask you a few questions.” 

Gregory, much moved at the change in his poor 
master, obeyed, and when the talk was over, as he 
went from the room he said to himself, ‘‘ This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous!” 
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Tue great French naturalist, Buffon, could only 
perceive and recognise in the camel an inelegant 
creature, the patient slave and drudge of humankind, 
which in its unsightly callosities, its hamp or humps, 
and other peculiarities of conformation, was fancied 
by him to exhibit the accumulated effect of ages of 
servitude, through a long-continuing series of gene- 
rations. Naturalists at the present day, however, 
take a widely different view of the multifarious 
adaptations of the camel for a life in the parched 
and sterile desert, whether hot or cold, according to 
the particular species of the animal; for it is a 
popular mistake to suppose that all camels are suitable 
to hot climates, as the reader will find in the sequel. 
An arid, sandy, or rocky desert, whatever the pre- 
vailing temperature, even to the extremes of heat 
and cold, is the appropriate abode for camels of one 
kind or another, and every peculiarity of their 
structure bears especial reference to the character 
of their desert home. 

In the one or two humps is accumulated a store of 
nutriment, the superfluity of a season of plentiful 
fare, to be absorbed into the system in time of famine : 
and not only is the third of the four stomachs, or 
‘“‘honeyeomb-bag ”’ of other ruminating quadrupeds, 
converted in the camels (and likewise in their South 
American relatives the llamas and alpacas) into 
a receptacle for holding water, but there is a beau- 
tiful cellular apparatus in the walls of the paunch, 
in which fluid is secreted for the maceration of the 
hard and dry vegetable substances on which they 
habitually subsist. The ragged-looking and formid- 
able teeth, with the horny palate, are adapted for the 
seizure of the hard and prickly vegetation of the 
desert, and the long and flexible neck affords the 
needful strength and leverage to enable them to tear 
it. The feet, broad and convex underneath, and soft 
in the sole, are suitable for walking on loose sand; 
and the long limbs are so articulated that the foot is 
necessarily lifted high at every step, so that when it 
sinks into deep sand the camel proceeds on its 
journey without any extra effort and consequent 
fatigue. ‘To exclude particles of sand or dust, the 
nostrils close beautifully in the form of slits, the eyes- 
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are protected by long close lashes, and the ear-couch 
is well filled with hair. Even the ugly callosities on 
the limbs and breast are what the animal kneels or 
rests on, and they serve to protect it from the often 
heated sand or rocky surface. In fact, the adapta- 
tion of structure to mode of life, which we recognise 
in every other creature, is more strongly manifested 
than usual in the camel ; indeed, so very conspicuously 
and irrefragably, that the failure to recognise design 
seems quite incomprehensible. 

On a hard stony or rocky surface the camel is 
equally at home, and some at least are excellent 
mountaineers ; but slippery mire is most unsuitable 
for these animals. ‘The enterprising discoverer of 
Lake Albert Nyanza, Sir Samuel W. Baker, remarks 
that ‘‘the peculiar spongy foot renders the camel 
exceedingly sure, although it is usual to believe that 
it is only adapted for flat sandy plains. I have 
travelled over mountains so precipitous that no 
domestic animal but the camel could have accom- 
plished the task with a load. This capability is not 
shared generally by the race, but by a breed belong- 
ing to the Hadendoa Arabs, between the Red Sea 
and the Taku. There is quite as great a variety in 
the breeds of camels as of horses. Those most 
esteemed in the Soudan are the ‘ Bishéreen;’ they 
are not so large as the others, but are exceedingly 
strong and enduring.” Again, he remarks: ‘It 
was extraordinary to observe the activity of the 
camels in climbing the most difficult passes, and in 
picking their way among the rocks and stones that 
obstructed the route. In many places camels might 
be seen grazing upon the green mimosa-bushes, that, 
growing among the rocks high upon the mountains, 
had tempted the animals into places that I should not 
have believed they could have reached.””’ How com- 
pletely the camel becomes a mountaineer in the 
island of Socotra is well described by Lieutenant 
Wellsted; but though, as already mentioned, the 
footing of this animal is insecure on mud or slippery 
soil, it is curious that towards the mouths of the 
Indus, as we are told by Dr. Burnes, camels are 
raised in great numbers, commonly knee-deep in 
brackish water, where they feed upon aquatic plants. 
But an inferior beast is thus produced, very different 
from those inured from infancy to hunger and fatigue 
by the Arabs. Whatever may be the natural ten- 
dencies of the camel, its capability of enduring 
abstinence and protracted labour is exceedingly 
enhanced by careful training and habituation. 

There has been much discrepancy of opinion with 
reference to the length of time that a camel can 
endure without slaking its thirst, for this depends on 
the nature of the country which it happens to be 
traversing. In the great Syrian desert, for instance, 
there is juice-containing herbage in most parts, 
however unpromising to the eye, upon which these 
animals can manage to proceed onward almost in- 
definitely ; but not so where there is great heat and 
no vegetation. SirS. Baker, in his recently-published 
‘Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” remarks, after 
achieving the passage of the terrible Nubian desert, 
that, ‘‘In the hot months a camel cannot march 
longer than three days without drinking, unless at 
the cost of great suffering.” He adds, ‘‘ The 
journey having occupied ninety-two hours of actual 
marching across the desert, gives 230 miles as the 
distance from Korocko, at the loaded-camel rate of 
two and a half miles per hour. The average duration 
of daily march has been upwards of thirteen hours, 
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including a day’s halt at Moorahd. My camels have 
arrived in tolerable condition, as their loads did not 
exceed 400lbs. each—the usual load is 500lbs.” 
Again, ‘‘ We have been fifty-seven hours and five 
minutes actual marching from Abou Hamed, which, 
at two and a half miles an hour, equals 143 miles. 
We have thus marched 373 miles from Korocko to 
Berber in fifteen days; the entire route is the mono- 
tonous Nubian desert.* Our camels have averaged 
twenty-five miles per day, with loads of 400lbs., at a 
cost of ninety piastres (about nineteen shillings) each 
for the whole distance. This rate, with the addition 
of the guide’s expenses, equals about 5s. 6d. per 
100lbs. for carriage throughout 373 miles of burning 
desert. Although this frightful country appears to 
be cut off from all communication with the rest of 
the world, the extremely low rate of transport charges 
affords great facility for commerce.” But he adds 
in a note, ‘‘Since that date, 3lst May, 1861, the 
epidemic or cattle-plague carried off an immense 
number of camels, and the charges of transport rose 
in 1864 and 1865 to a rate that completely paralysed 
the trade of Upper Egypt.” 

The same energetic and determined traveller de- 
scribes how camels are made, in that part of the 
world, to cross rapidly flowing rivers. ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing the advantage of the ferry-boat,”’ he writes, 
‘“many of the Arabs preferred to swim their camels 
across the river to paying a trifle to the ferryman. 
A camel either cannot or will not swim unless it is 
supported by inflated skins; thus the passage of the 
broad river Atbara (at this spot about 300 yards 
wide) is an affair of great difficulty. Two water- 
skins are inflated, and attached to the camel by a 
band passed like a girth beneath the belly. Thus 
arranged, a man sits upon its back, while one or 
two swim by the side as guides. The current of the 
Atbara runs at a rapid rate, thus the camel is 
generally carried at least half a mile down the river 
before it can gain the opposite bank. A few days 
before our arrival a man had been snatched from the 
back of his camel while crossing, and was carried off 
by acrocodile. Another man had been taken during 
the last week while swimming the river upon a log.” 

In the country of Bokhara, according to Professor 
Eversmann, there are as many as three species of 
camel (as he designates them, and we much incline 
to suspect correctly, meaning primary races, irre- 
spective of subordinate varieties), all of which 
interbreed and produce fertile offspring. The descen- 
dants of hybrid camels, however, are stated by various 
authors to deteriorate rapidly. We allude more par- 
ticularly to the hybrid known as the Armenian or 
Caramanian camel, which is raised from a male two- 
humped camel and a female one-humped camel of 
the Turkistan race. Professor Eversmann’s “ three 
species’ are :—‘‘ 1, Oir, is the two-humped Camelus 
bactrianus, with long woolly hair ; 2, Nair, is the one- 
humped Camelus dromedarius, or common Arabian 
camel; and 3, Zwk, isthe name given toa camel with 
one hump larger than the othér, and having quite 
crisp, short, dark-brown wool.” The last should be 
the ordinary one-humped camel of Turkistan ; but we 
cannot understand its being larger than the ordinary 
Arab camel, though considerably less tall and more ro- 
bust ; unless, as is indeed probable, there are different 
breeds of them. According to Colonel James Abbott, 





* The late Mr. Bacon, of the Bombay Civil Service, rode one camel from 
Bombay to Allyghur (perhaps 800 miles) in eight days. The camel was 
3 little blood-looking animal, almost black. 
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it is a stronger animal than the other; while Captain 
Thomas Hutton designates it as ‘‘ an athletic dwarf, 
beside the Arab camel.” 

There is confusion in the writings of sundry 
authors between the ‘‘ camel” and the “‘ dromedary.”’ 
Thus Burkhardt notices the two-humped species by 
the latter name in his ‘‘ Travels in Nubia;” while 
numerous writers (and the French especially) so term 
the one-humped Arab species, which is the Camelus 
dromedarius of systematists. Pallas thus remarks that 
he observed no dromedaries among the camels which 
he saw with the northern Kirghiz. The name 
‘‘dromedary,” however (from the Greek),. properly 
signifies a fleet camel of racer proportions, such as the 
Ashari or Mahairi of Barbary, and Sindani of Upper 
India, which is a highly-cultivated race of the Arab 
camel, conspicuously different from the heavy baggage- 
camel of the same species. In Arabia, and in all 
northern Africa, considerable attention is bestowed 
in regulating the propagation of the best breeds of 
camels, but especially of the lighter kinds, or drome- 
daries (properly so called). The smallness of the 
head is a characteristic feature of a well-bred one. 
‘‘Those of Oman,” remarks Lieutenant Wellsted, 
‘‘ enjoy a deserved celebrity for strength and fleet- 
ness. Nejd is equally the nursery of the camel as of 
the horse; but the Omani, in all ages, is celebrated in 
the songs of the Arabs as producing the fleetest ; their 
legs are more slender and straight, their eyes more 
prominent and sparkling, and their whole appearance 
denotes them to be of higher lineage than the ordi- 
nary breed of the animal.” The ordinary breed of 
the true dromedary we take to be here meant, as 
opposed to the baggage-camel of the same species. 
Our figure represents a good average example of this 
highly-cultivated fast race, such as we have occa- 
sionally seen in Upper India. 

For some graphic remarks on the capacities of 
these animals as steeds we may again refer to Sir 8. 
Baker’s ‘‘Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia.” ‘‘ There 
is the same difference,”’ he tells us, ‘‘ between a good 
hygeen or dromedary, and a baggage-camel, as 
between the thoroughbred and the cart horse ; and it 
appears absurd in the eyes of the Arabs that a man 
of any position should ride a baggage-camel. Apart 
from all ideas of etiquette, the motion of the latter 
animal is quite sufficient warning. Of all species of 
fatigue, the back-breaking monotonous swing of a 
heavy camel is the worst; and, should the rider lose 
patience, and administer a sharp cut with the ‘coor- 
batch’ (strip of hippopotamus hide), that induces the 
creature to break into a trot; the torture of the rack 
is a pleasant tickling compared to the sensation of 
having your spine driven by a sledge-hammer from 
below half-a-foot deeper into the skull. The human 
frame may be inured to almost anything; thus the 
Arabs, who have always been accustomed to this kind 
of exercise, hardly feel the motion, and the portion of 
the body most subject to pain in riding a rough 
camel upon two bare pieces of wood for a saddle 
becomes naturally* adapted for such rough service. 
The children commence almost as soon as they are 
born, as they must accompany their mothers in their 
annual migrations; and no sooner can the young 
Arab sit astride and hold on, than he is placed behind 
his father’s saddle, to which he clings, while he 
bumps upon the bare back of the jolting camel. 
Nature quickly arranges a horny protection to the 
nerves, by the thickening of the skin; thus, an 
Arab’s opinion of the action of a riding hygeen 
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should never be accepted without a personal trial. 
What appears delightful to him may be torture to 
you, as a strong breeze and a rough sea may be 
charming to a sailor, but worse than death to a 
landsman. Unless a riding camel is perfectly 
trained, it is the most tiresome animal to ride after 
the first green leaves appear; every bush tempts it 
from the path, and it is a perpetual fight between 
the rider and his beast throughout the journey.” 
Afterwards he goes on to say: ‘‘ We now enjoyed 
the contrast between the light active step of first-class 
hygeens and the heavy swinging action of the camels 
we had hitherto ridden. Travelling was for the first 
time a pleasure; there was a delightful movement in 
the elasticity of the hygeens, who ambled at about 
five miles and a half an hour, as their natural pace ; 
this they can continue for nine or ten hours without 
fatigue. Having no care for the luggage, and the 
coffee-pot being slung upon the saddle of an atten- 
dant, we were perfectly independent, as we were 
prepared with the usual luxuries upon halting—the 
carpet to recline upon beneath a shady tree, and a 
cup of good Turkish coffee. Thus we could afford to 
travel at a rapid rate, and await the arrival of the 
baggage-camels at the end of the day’s journey. In 
this manner the march should be arranged in these 
wild countries, where there is no resting-place upon 
the path beyond the first inviting shade that suggests 
a halt. The day’s journey should be about twenty-four 
miles. A loaded camel seldom exceeds two miles and 
a half per hour; at this rate nearly ten hours would 
be consumed upon the road daily, during which time 
the traveller would be exposed to the intense heat of 
the sun, and to the fatigue inseparable from a long 
and slow march. ... The usual hour of starting is 
about 5.30 a.m. The entire day’s journey can be 
accomplished in something under five hours upon 
hygeens, instead of the ten hours’ dréary pace of the 
caravan ; thus the final halt would be made about 
10.30 a.m., at which time the traveller should be 
ready for breakfast.”” Subsequently he relates that 
—‘‘ Two splendid hygeens were already saddled for 
us, one of which was specially intended for my wife ; 
this was the most thoroughbred animal I have ever 
seen—hoth were milk-white, but there was a delicacy 
in the latter that was unequalled. This was rather 
small, and although the ribs were so well covered 
that the animal appeared rather fleshy, it was in the 
hardest condition, and was shaped in the depth of 
brisket and width of loin like a greyhound ; the legs 
were remarkably fine, and as clean as ivory. The 
Sheikh Atalan was charmed at our admiration of his 
much-prized hygeen, and to prove its speed and easy 
action, we were no sooner mounted than he led the 
way at about ten miles an hour, down the steep 
slopes, across the rough water-courses, and up the 
hill-sides ; assuring my wife that she could sip a cup 
of coffee on the back of the animal she rode, without 
spilling a drop: although exaggerating, this is the 
usual figure of speech by which an Arab describes 
the easy action of a first-rate hygeen. It was a beau- 
tiful sight to watch the extraordinary ease with 
which the hygeen glided over the numerous inequa- 
lities of the ground, without the slightest discomfort 
to the rider ; the numerous escort became a long and 
irregular line of stragglers, until at length lost in the 
distance, with the exception of three or four, who, 
well mounted, were proud of keeping their positions. 
Emerging from the uneven valley of the Atbara, we 
arrived upon the high and level table-land above ; 
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here the speed increased, and in the exhilaration of 
the pace in the cool morning air, with all nature 
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the llamas and alpacas of the Andes; as do likewise 
the mountain-clambering habits of certain breeds of 


glowing in the fresh green of a Nubian spring, we | camels, to which attention has been drawn. A large 
only regretted the shortness of the journey to Nofi, | proportion of the camels of Eastern Africa are white. 
which we reached before the heat of the day had | In Arabia, it is said that a lady of Nedj considers it 


commenced.” 


a degradation to mount any other than a black camel, 








The foregoing extracts may be somewhat long, but | 
they are exceedingly well worthy of citation. The 
ordinary ‘long-legged baggage-camel with single 
hump, which is specially known as the Arab camel, 
is very much the same from the banks of the Ganges 
to Senegal. Like other domestic animals, these vary 
in colour, or chiefly in shade of hue, pretty much as 
we see in donkeys. The great majority of those of 
India are pale, but we have there seen every shade 
in a long string of them. In the continuation of 
Clapperton’s journey by Lander, we are told of the 
arrival of 500 camels laden with salt from the great 
desert, ‘‘which were preceded by a party of Suarick 
merchants, whose appearance was grand and impos- 
ing. They entered all full trot, riding on handsome 
camels, some of them red-and-white, and others 
black-and-white.” These parti-coloured individuals 
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(which were doubtless dromedaries) recall to mind 





(From a photograph.) 


while an Ozanian beauty prefers one that is grey or 
white. Where the animals are valued for a par- 
ticular colouring, such of course would be carefully 
bred from. 

‘“‘The dromedary of Central Asia,” as we are told 
by Captain T. Hutton, meaning our one-humped 
camel of Turkistan, ‘‘ differs much in its external 
character from the animal domesticated in India. 
In the former we perceive a shortness and a strength 
of limb, and bulk of carcass, which form a marked 
contrast to the tall and stately ‘desert-ship’ of 
India,” ¢.e., the Arab camel. ‘* The former is a short, 
thick-set, powerfully made animal, well clothed with 
thick close curly hair, to protect it ugainst the cold 
of winter—the fore-arm often enormously thick and 
muscular—the hump round and compact, and on a 
level with which the crown of the head is almost 
invariably carried; the other is a tall, long-limbed, 
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long-necked animal, which, placed beside its congener 
of Khorasan, reduces the latter to a mere athletic 
dwarf; the thick coat of hair is wanting or consider- 
ably reduced, and the head is carried high above the 
hump.” In brief, this Turkistani camel more nearly 
resembles the two-humped species in its general pro- 
portions, except in the particular of being single- 
humped, like the Arab camel. To which of them 
the conformation of its skull more nearly approxi- 
mates we are unaware; for there is a 1 of 
difference between the skull of the camel and 
that of the two-humped ies. Its covering, as 
remarked by. Sir ‘Slimnedoe: 

summer, when they “‘ have a sleek coat, as fine as 
that of a: horse.” The two- camel becomes 
absohutely bare for a short period in summer. 

It is remarked by Captain 8S: Hutton that the 
humped camel “is too impatient of heat to undergo 
even the climate of Kandahar for more than a year 
or two.” We to kmow, however, of two 
whieh: lived for mamy years at Lucknow, and. with- 
stood the great heat of the summer of Oudh remark- 
ably well;, but then they were, of course, carefully 
protected; beimg in fact kept ascuriosities. The race 
Wthione dimeutinted Legh ftom Bagh or Bagdad. 
It is capable, however, of enduring the severest cold, 
as is likewise the ome-humped camel of Turkistan. 
Some readers may ay be surprised to learn that 
in Mantehuria the packs of merchandise are 
annually transferred from the backs of two-humped 
camels to those of reindeer! The Abbé Hue de- 
seribes the two-humped camel as revelling and luxu- 
riating in the piercing blasts from) the: north, 
breasting them upen the margin of a precipice when 
the thermometer was down to zero of Fahrenheit. 
The ome-humped Turkistani camel is also capable 
of withstanding the terribly severe winter of the 
Khiva: steppe, as deseribed in Colonel James 
Abbott’s: narrative of his- winter j over that 
desolate region, from Herat wd Khiva to the 
Caspiam: Near the Aral he met with “a double- 
humped camel,” whieh he then regarded as a 
curiosity ; and! it follows, therefore, that his. own 
train of camels must have been single-humped ; he 
remarks of them—‘‘ The magnificent camels, in their 
long shaggy fur, little heed the weather. The icicles 
hang from their beards and hoar-frost garnishes 
their heads. Their large, full, lustrous eyes seem 
aequainted: with hardship, but not with trouble. 
They are the very philosophers of patience, who 
conquer all things by tranquillity of spirit.” Still 
accompanied by them, he observes—‘‘ The cold is now 
excessive ; the intense chill of the north wind in these 
parts cannot be conjectured by any who have not 
wintered on an extensive continent. The breath 
clings in icicles to the pillow and bed-clothes within 
the tent. Towels hung up to dry in a close room 
with a fire, or in the sun, are instantly stiffened into 
ice; and water freezes hard within three feet of a 
charcoal fire.’ Yet he says nothing of his camels 
suffering; and he observed wild asses in abundance, 
and flocks of the saiga antelope, there termed Kaigh. 
He counted 800 wild asses (so-called) in a single 
herd. This was after passing the solitary individual 
of the two-humped camel, which was a stranger in 
that part of Kharism (the ancient, or rather the 
classical Choresima), and a novelty to him, clearly 
indicating that his own camels (which withstood so 
severe a temperature) were single-humped. 

Various authors have indicated, rather than de- 
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scribed, different races or breeds of the two-humped 
camel. Thus Lieutenant Irwin remarks :—“‘ Be- 
yond the Jaxartes is the two-humped species of 
camel, in the Turki language called Uzhri, and by 
our writers Bactrian; his height is far less than that 
of the Indian camel, his hair longer, he is not capable 
of bearing severe heat, and is not easily naturalised 
even at Bokhara. In Kokau he is the prevalent 

ies. The camel called Bagidadi has also two 


speci 
| humps; but his height is equal to that of the Indian. 


He is found chiefly in the south-west of Khorasan, yet 
even. there is much vrgerener any oe — 
species,” meaning, we presume, imbed 
one-humped camel of Turkistan, which must also be 
that before referred to as “‘ the Indian camel.” 

The proper home of! the two- camel is on 
the most elevated steppes of high Central Asia, 
which is alse that of the yak, or long-haired ox ; and 
Professor Pallas reports them as still existing in his 
time, about a century ago, in a state of nature, as they 
may do even now, for we have yet much to learn of 
those countries. ing to Dr. Riippell, the one- 
humped Arab .camel is also found wild’ in great 
herds in the long strip of desert country between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. These are by him 
to be the descendants of stray domestic camels; but 
we do not perceive that sueh is-mecessarily the case. 
A few years ago the late eminentinaturalist, Charles 
Lucien: Bonaparte, the Prince of Canino and Ven- 
tignano, expressed the opinion that the great herds of 
Afriean wild asses are merely the descendants of 
domestic donkeys, in which opinion few will be 
disposed to acquiesce who have seen the living 
example of this genuine wild ass-in the London 
Zoological Gardens, or who have read the descrip- 
tion of it by Sir S. W. Baker. Again, the existence 
of. wild yaks was denied, or at. least: doubted, not 
many years ago, and these have since been abun- 
dantly authenticated, and some dozens of them have 
now been slain by our adventurous trans-Himalayan 
sportsmen. ‘The fossil remains of camels, considered 
to have been different from those of the present day, 
have been discovered in the Siwalik deposits of 
Northern India, so rich in treasures of the kind: so 
that there is plentiful evidence to show that the camel 
is not, as some writers havetried to make out, an animal 
so completely and thoroughly domesticated that it 
needs the care and supervision of mankind to keep it 
from extermination. The same has been alleged, with 
as little reason, of the humped taurine cattle of 
tropical Asia and Africa, which have gone wild and 
multiplied abundantly in parts of India, where they 
show that they are quite able to maintain existence 
in a region which is also inhabited by the tiger. 

The prevalent opinion is, that the entire race of 
camels, of whatever species, has long been completely 
merged in domestication, and that any wild camels 
that may actually exist at the present time are 
derived from the domestic stock. The horse, the 
European type of ox, and the humped ox of the 
warmer regions of the Old World, and also at least 
the long-tailed domestic sheep, are believed to have 
been similarly quite absorbed into the domestic con- 
dition; and many think the same of the domestic 
llamas and alpacas of the Andes, which are so nearly 
akin to the true camels, and therefore more especially 
worthy of consideration in connection with the Old 
World representatives. In the herd class, there is 
no domestic species of which the original stock 
cannot be clearly traced as still existing in a pure 
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and unaltered state of nature. Although we do not 
believe that all of the races of domestic sheep have 
descended from the same wild parentage, yet among 
those which unquestionably were so derived we find 


so great a difference in the quality of the vesture, | 
whether woolly or otherwise, that we cannot help | 


suspecting the derivation of the domestic llama from 
the wild guanaco, if not also the domestic alpaca 
from the wild vicigna, in which case, however, 
animals of an intermediate character ought surely to 
be met with, though we have been unable to learn 
of their occurrence. But there is a race of the alpaca 
in which the fleece hangs in ringlets, like that of the 
true Angora goat; and there are probably other races 
or breeds of llamas and alpacas which have not 
been described, corresponding to those of the different 
species of camel. To those persons who are acquainted 
only with the domestic sheep of this part of the 
world, the existence of a woolly fleece might well 
be thought characteristic of the animal, but there 
are many tropical races of domestic sheep which do 
not bear a fleece, nor is the woolly covering which is 
concealed beneath the surface of the hairy coat of 
sundry wild species of sheep, as at present known to 
naturalists, more developed than in numerous other 
wild ruminating quadrupeds. We regard the heavy 
fleece of those cultivated races of sheep which possess it, 
therefore, as being the product of long ages of culture ; 
and among the more neglected races of fleece-bearing 
sheep there arestill many in which there is considerable 
admixture more or less of the original hairy covering. 
The analogy applies to the wild and domestie races 
of the ama genus, which are less differentiated than 
many domestic sheep are from each other; and 
therefore, if it be true that the original wild species 
of camel have been completely absorbed in domesticity, 
we cease to regard the domestic llamas and alpacas 
as affording a satisfactorily parallel case. 

It is well known that wherever animals have yet 
to learn the destructive propensities of mankind, 
they do not evince ‘that fear and distrust of their 
human foe which they aequire by experience; but 
in proportion as the weapons, snares, and other 
devices employed by man against them become more 
destructive, so do the wild animals become more wary 
and artful in evasion of him. When men were 
few and the wild animals far more numerous than 
at present, we may well conceive the capture of a 
young camel, that was not needed for immediate 
food, and the uses to which such an animal could be 
put would assuredly be soon discovered, and others 
added to the stock as opportunity offered. As the 
domestic herd increased, the wild being numerous 
and not particularly shy, the latter would probably 
become attracted by their tame relatives and incline 
to associate with them, so that by judicious manage- 
ment they might be won over to join them per- 
manently, and so pass by degrees into the domestic 
condition. In this way, a whole species might 
fin course of :ime fall under human control, and 
itis not unlikely to have happened with the different 
species of camel. At the present time, herds of wild 
gayals (Bos frontalis), a species of bovine animal, in- 
habiting eastward of the Brahmapootra river, are 
actually thus tamed by the Kukis, a race of 
Semi-savages inhabiting the hill-forests of the 
interior of the province of Chittagong. When a 
wild herd make their appearance, the tame are 
driven forth to associate with them, which they soon 
do, and by skilful treatment the entire united herd 
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become domesticated by degrees, without actual 
capture or removal from their indigenous haunts. 
We regard this ascertained fact as one extremely 
interesting and suggestive. F. Z. 8. 





ESSAYS ON TEXTS. 
BY THE REV. HARRY JONES. 
MUTUAL SUBMISSION. 
“Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God.”— 
EPHESIANS V. 21. 

We may take this as a sentence involving a great 
principle of Christian life. It teaches the duty of 
mutual submission ; and indicates the spirit in which 
this mutual submission should be shown. 

Mutual submission is obviously necessary in na- 
tional life. ‘Those who wish to live as members of a 
civilised country, must go upon the principle of 
mutual submission, if the nation is to hold together. 
The ruler must consider the wants of the people, and 
the people must respect the office of the ruler. The 
rulers may be changed, the people may be trans- 
formed, but still mutual respect must mark their 
relation to one another, or it will go ill with the 
State. I do not want to say much on this, Perhaps, 
however, now there is an excess of bitter criticism, 
I might almost call it contempt, with which some 
on both sides speak of the leaders of opposite parties 
in politics and theology. Some measure of it is per- 
haps inseparable from a crisis in our national course, 
but mischief is always done by unsparing comment 
on a political or religious opponent. Whatever our 
opinions, let us try and see the best in those who 
differ from us. There are always good men on both 
sides. We honour our own cause, when we treat an 
antagonist honourably. ‘The true issues at stake are 
lost sight of, just in proportion as we drag personal 
or party feelings into the contest. We all wish for 
what is best, and the best results come to those who 
use fair, open, and upright ways, in the attempt to 
secure them. If you will fight, hit as hard as you 
can, but hit honestly, keep your temper, and do not 
cry out like untrained children, when you get hit in 
return, Thus we can still keep the spirit of our text 
in sight, though we may be doing battle. 

The duty of mutual submission is, however, most 
forgotten in common life, among so-called equals, and 
in society, which is possessed with a sense of. per- 
sonal independence. Though no one is, in some of 
his phases, more easily imposed upon than your true 
Briton, readily cajoled, and soft as butter before the 
self-kindled fire of national flattery, alone or as one 
of a class he frequently presents a very selfish and 
irascible appearance, standing up for the very ghost 
of a personal right, and bitterly asserting the supre- 
macy of his individual wants, powers, and opinions. 

Be sure we all need the warning of the apostle 
when he speaks to his disciples of the necessity of 
submitting themselves one to another. ‘There is 
almost always something in which one man may 
recognise the superiority of his neighbour, and so 
feel towards him a genuine respect. We are too 
fond of judging our neighbours by their likeness to 
ourselves, and to look kindly on a man who agrees 
with us. We thus see men hold together and 
exaggerate the importance of their own class or pro- 
fession, as if the world owed most to that. It is 
difficult to say to what class or profession the world 
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owes most. And yet some talk as if capital was 
everything, others labour, others headwork, others 
skill of hand. One extols science, another religious 
sentiment. The soldier will have the safety of the 
nation depend on the army, the sailor on the navy, 
the parson on the church, the statesman on legisla- 
tion. Each man has his pet scheme or theory, 
social science, education, political reforms, centrali- 
sation, local government, cheap law, or some panacea 
for natioval ills. And he looks so intently on at his 
own plau and work as to forget that of his neighbour 
who is equally intent on his. 

Now, without drawing a man away from his own 
business, or abating his interest in it, we would ask 
him to give a little more credit to others for sincerity 
and usefulness. The whole body is not the eye, 
the foot, or the hand. Let each respect his neigh- 
bour, and not judge everything by his own standard, 
or refuse to believe that there are many things worth 
seeing though they may not come within the little 
circle of light that shines from his own candle. Let 
us learn more to take advice as well as give it. 
Let each learn that he is only a part, and generally 
a very small part, of the body politic or social. 
Let him as a representative of a class or profession 
honestly recognise the great claims and worth of 
other classes or professions, thus observing the 
apostle’s law of mutual submission. And, moreover, 
let the individual honour more those of the same 
calling as himself. He may excel in some feature of 
it. Let him admit that his neighbour excels in 
another. Only fools have nothing to learn ; only fools 
are always right. Let us strive against such excel- 
lent folly in ourselves. Let us be willing to yield pre- 
cedence, and while we do what we have under our 
hand as well as we can, really raise ourselves and 
promote the interests of all, by gladly recognising 
that in this, in that, and the other point, each man 
may see something in which his neighbour is better 
than himself. Thus we fulfil the apostle’s law of 
mutual submission. 

But that we may so do let us remember the spirit 
in which mutual submission should be shown. 
- es yourselves one to another in the fear of 
God. 

We do not want a mere extension of complaisance, 
mere progress in politeness, though courtesy the 
most conventional is an echo of a deep truth. We 
want the thing itself, not the echo. Mutual con- 
sideration, mutual submission, is really wholesome 
when it rests upon our common relationship in God 
himself. 

Consider for a moment who is the Maker, Saviour, 
and Master of every man. Consider who is the 
Author of every good gift, the Giver of every talent. 

Remember how wonderfully God has made every 
mind ; how, though we are all brethren, each one 
has his own powers, feelings, and hopes, which, 
though he is dependent upon others for something 
throughout his life, make hem himself, and give him an 
individual position and responsibility in the world of 
men to which he belongs. This direct relationship 
of every man to God should make us honour all men. 
It should make us very jealous lest we thrust our- 
selves in where we have no business. Who art thou 
that judgestanother? To his own master he standeth 
or falleth. The thought of this may help us to under- 
stand what the apostle means by submitting ourselves 
one to another in the fear of God. We cannot be too 
delicate and tender in our approach to another mind, 
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or opinion of another man’s conduct, because in that 
approval or that opinion we have to do with God as 
well as man; with the Father of spirits as well as that 
particular spirit with which we concern ourselves, for 
good orevil. In treating with any one we may, as 
the Scripture has it, be treating with angels un- 
awares. In one sense we are all members of the 
same family, we are all related to one another in 
God. ‘True, we may not be able to bear this clearly 
and wholly in mind in every action and word through- 
out the press of work and strain of life; but our 
whole behaviour, its colour and character, may be 
affected by our conviction of this truth. Let us fix 
this in our souls, and it will operate, with an in- 
fluence which is often unnoticed at the time by our. 
selves, but is none the less effectual. We shall 
acquire the habit of divine, and not mere superficial 
courtesy. The mutual consideration and submission 
we show will be shown in the fear of God. We shall 
not extol our own peculiar facility or excellence to 
the disparagement of our neighbours, for we shall 
know that diversities of gifts come from the same 
Spirit. To one He gives this, to another that. We 
shall feel that what we have is not our own, and that 
what our neighbour excels in is God’s; and in re- 
gard even to those who seem to have nothing, to the 
little ones, of all ages and conditions, to the little 
ones of God’s kingdom, we shall observe the same 
fear of God in our respect. 

And here we come to that which, to us Christians, 
is the spirit and law of all life in the world. We 
have God revealed to us in Christ, in the Son of 
Man, in one who was made like unto his brethren, 
and understands from real experience the complicated 
influence for good and evil which surrounds you and 
me. He was led of the Spirit, and tempted of the 
devil. He lived a human life, and tasted death for 
all men. In him, in the use of his Spirit, in his 
ministry and mind, is wrapped the whole mystery of 
man. He showed God, and he showed man to the 
world as God, and man had never been seen before. 
United in himself perfectly, but yet related in every 
one. He identified himself with the sick, the naked, 
the hungry, and the prisoners, that is, with the least 
of his brethren ; with those who are judged to have 
brought affliction upon themselves, with the lowest, 
with the most despised and neglected upon earth. 
And in identifying himself with them, he identified 
himself with those who were above them. He did 
so necessarily, for we may be sure that if the really 
meanest were of kin to the Christ, the really highest 
were. However, he stated his relationship to both 
extremes, the most abject and the most spiritually 
exalted. He told us that in caring for the former, 
we cared for him. And he told us that such as con- 
tinued with him in his trial in doing the will of God, 
were sharers in his kingdom, and sat with him on 
highest thrones. 

Here we have a revelation of the true bond 
between man and man, here we Leve the _ best 
sight of that mutual submission which is laid 
upon us. The Son of Man came not to be minis- 
tered unto but to minister and to give his life a 
ransom for many. Here is the deep spirit of sub- 
— of ourselves to one another in the fear of 

od. 

The glory of God is the motive of our mutual 
goodwill. True consideration and respect for another 
are not degrading, the rather they accompany our 
likeness to the Son of Man himself, in whose spirit 
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and in the light of whose revelation we can alone 
fulfil the law of our text, ‘‘ submitting ourselves one 
to another in the fear of God.” 





‘“REYNARD THE FOX.” 


Tue well-known Romance which bears the above 
title is, perhaps, one of the most marvellous books 
written. It is of considerable antiquity, and has 
been translated into several European languages. 
The exact period at which it was composed is un- 
known. The name of its author is but guessed at. 
France, Germany, Belgium, and Holland put forth 
rival, and as yet undecided, claims to it. 

The oldest manuscript known of this unique Fable 
appears to have been written in Dutch, fully five 
centuries since. It is in rhyme, and is now treasured 
in the library of Stuttgard. During the early part of 
the present century, another old MS. version was dis- 
covered at Amsterdam, brought to London, sold by 
auction, and ultimately purchased at an enormously 
high price for the King of Belgium. This, in like 
manner, is deposited in a foreign library. The first 
printed edition was published in Holland, close upon 
four centuries ago. It is a prose version, and was 
produced by Cheraert de Leen. Exactly nineteen 
years later, a metrical translation was made, written 
in Plattdeutsch, and brought out at Lubeck, only one 
copy of which is extant. Some authorities are of 
opinion that it was from the former—the old Dutch 
‘« Reynaert die vos’’—that Caxton took his celebrated 
English version, printed a.p. 1481, in the twenty- 
first year of the Fourth Edward’s reign. Others 
think, and not without reason, that Caxton trans- 
lated direct from a manuscript which at that time 
was not difficult to procure. Be this as it may, the 
work is of exceeding merit. The last copy exposed 
to public competition brought the large sum of One 
hundred and eighty-four pounds, sixteen shillings. There 
is a copy in the British Museum in an excellent state 
of preservation. The other early English editions of 
“Reynard” appeared successively in the years 1639, 
1667, 1681, 1708, and 1756. Pynson’s: (folio) 
edition, printed in 1550, corresponds with Caxton’s. 
Only one copy exists, which is in the Bodleian 
Library. ° 

But who is the author of this wonderful apologue ? 
No one can tell with anything approaching accuracy. 
The names of Henrek fan Alkmer, of Lorraine ; 
Willem die Metoc; Nicholas Baumann, and even 
Martin Luther, have been mentioned as having a 
right to this distinction. One feasible reason is 
adduced in support of Baumann’s claim. He was 
secretary to the Duke of Jiilich; and to gratify his 
revenge for having been dismissed from office through 
the intrigues of a courtier, he, it is said, indited 
this immortal satire upon Courts. However, one 
eminent German writer has identified himself with 
the book. For as Socrates is alleged to have turned 
into poetry the renowned “Fables” of Ausop, so 
_ like has been done by Giéethe with ‘‘ Reynard the 

ox.” 

In Germany, at one time, the popularity which 
this book achieved was absolutely unbounded. Even 
those considered good Churchmen were more prone 
to having illustrations from this Fable in their 
chambers than images of the saints in their churches. 
The ‘“ Procession Renert” literally took the place of 
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‘‘ Miracle Plays,” with a success which caused it to he 
constantly produced. Philip le Bel made a handle 
of it to mortify Pope Boniface the Eighth, with whom 
he was on very ill terms. With this view he caused 
the piece to be solemnly represented. He had a 
‘‘mummer” clothed in the skin of a fox, over which 
was thrown a priest’s vestments; and no sooner was 
the mock ceremony of the Mass performed than the 
celebrant rushed from the altar, and ran after and 
devoured the poultry. The sarcasm was telling and 
severe ! 

Perhaps there is no more forcible way of con- 
veying a moral lesson than by means of an apologue 
or emblematic fable. In this respect the story of 
“Reynard the Fox” stands pre-eminent. One of 
our most gifted writers says that “It is an air- 
pageant from Fancy’s dream-grotto, yet wisdom 
lurks in it. As we gaze the vision becomes poetic 
and prophetic—a mirror, tarnished and time-worn, 
we can discern there, in cunning reflex, some image 
both of our destiny and our duty.” Dr. Jacob 
Grimm remarks respecting it, that ‘‘ Whosoever 
would invent stories in which the animals merely 
comported themselves like men, but were occasionally 
gifted with the names and forms of animals, would 
fail as completely in catching the spirit of the Fable 
as he who should attempt to exhibit the animals 
with all the truth of nature, without human address, 
and without the aimed-at action of men. If the 
animals of the Fable be void of any mark of 
humanity, the fable becomes absurd; while if they 
show no traces of the animal nature, it becomes 
wearisome.” ‘The German poet Lawrenberg pro- 
nounced ‘‘Reineke Fucks” one of the best books 
in the world :— 

**For worldly wisdom never book could claim 
From fitting readers higher praise or fame 
Than the ‘ Fox Reynard,’ a plain book, where clear 
As in a mirror doth sound sense appear ; 
For in its lines a wit which all must prize 
Like a rich treasure half-concealed lies.” 


‘Reynard the Fox’ has to be well studied to be 
adequately understood. It is a deep and precious 
mine, in which one may constantly delve and still 
continue to find fine gold. But it is as clear in 
narration as it is profound in wisdom. The leading 
characters are delineated in vivid and truthful 
colours, no less than the situations and occupations 
in which from time to time they are engaged. Some 
of the beasts, such as the Bear, the Wolf, the Hare, 
and more especially Reynard himself, are painted to 
perfection. 

The Fable was manifestly meant to satirise vice and 
to encourage virtue ; though some critics think it un- 
just that the sly rogue of a Fox, after all his crimes, 
chicanery, and lies, instead of meeting the due 
reward of his misdeeds, should the rather be pro- 
moted to high office, and gain the Lion’s favour. In 
order to correct what was conceived to be a serious 
fault, some unknown writer published, in 1681, a 
sequel to the book, entitled ‘‘ The Second Part of the 
History of Reynard,” in which the wily culprit is 
made to pay the penalty of his evil life on the 
gallows. But, in good truth, the Fox is not quite so 
guilty as he appears. The vices and follies of some 
of the other animals, no less than Reynard’s deceit, 
bring about several of the results which, at the first 
impulse, one would feel inclined to visit upon the 
leading transgressor. In any case, the sense of 
justice is far from being outraged by the Fable. 
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Perhaps we cannot more fitly bring this brief 
article on “‘ Reynard the Fox” to a close than by 
reproducing a portion of the preface which Caxton 
appends to his earliest edition :— 

‘« And this booke is maad for nede and prouffyte of 
alle god folke, as fer as they in redynge or heeryng 
of it shall mowe, understande and fele the forsayd 
subtyl deceytes that dayly ben vsed in the worlde, 
not to thentente that men shold vse them, but that 
euery man shold eschewe and kepe hym from the 
subtyl false shrewis that they be not deceyuyd. 
Thenne who that wyll have the very understandyng 
of this mater, he muste ofte and many tymes rede in 
thys boke, and ernestly and diligently marke wel 
that he redeth, for it is sette subtylly, lyke as ye shal 
see in redyng of it, and not ones to read it, for a man 
shal not wyth ones over redyng fynde the ryght 
understandyng, ne comprise it wel, but oftymes to 
rede it shal cause it wel to be understande. And for 
them that understandeth it, it shal be ryght joyous, 
playsant, and prouffitable.” 





THE HARVARD AND OXFORD RACE. 


Tue great boat-race had an interest far wider than 
as the most memorable event of the year in the 
history of athletic sports. Old historical associations 
were revived, and threw a romantic interest over the 
mere excitement of the international contest. Round 
the world, wherever the Anglo-Saxon race is found, 
the result of the race was watched. Many will like 
to read and preserve the narrative which appeared 
in the ‘“‘ New York Times ” :— 


THE START AND THE RACE. 


The Harvard crew ‘won the toss” for position, 
and chose the Middlesex (the outside of the semi- 
circle). Both boats started at 5 o’clock, 14 minutes, 
63 seconds. The tide at the start was sluggish, and 
a light south-west breeze prevailed, with smooth 
water. 

The Harvards were first to catch the water, and 
took the lead, gaining rapidly upon their oppo- 
nents, and making forty-five strokes per minute, 
against the Oxfords’ forty. At Bishop’s Creek, three 
furlongs from the start, the Harvards led half a 
length. Gaining headway they increased their lead 
as they passed the Willows. Their pace was sub- 
sequently slackened, and the Oxfords pulled up, but 
the Harvards were still three-quarters of a length 
ahead at Craven Point, three-quarters of a mile 
from the start. Oxford now went on with a steady 
drag, but the Americans rapidly increased their lead, 
and at the Crab Tree, a mile and an eighth from 
the Aqueduct, were a couple of lengths ahead. 

Beyond this point the Harvards were “taken 
wide,” and the Oxfords, quickening their speed, 
reduced the gap at the Soap Works, a mile anda 
half from the start, to half a length. 

The Harvards now pulled up with a magnificent 
burst to Hammersmith Bridge (a mile and three- 
quarters), but in shooting the bridge lost the distance 
they had gained. 

Opposite the middle mall the Oxfords spurted, and 
came up gradually to the Harvards; but, when 
opposite ‘“‘the Doves,” the boats were found to be 
too close together, and the Harvards gave way, and 
at ‘“‘ Chiswick Ait” (two and a half miles) the boats 
were ‘‘level.’’ After proceeding fifty yards farther 
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the Oxfords began to gain, though temporarily, and 
the. Harvards again got even with them. Oxford 
gained rapidly at Chiswick, where it became clear 
that the pace apparently told on the Harvards, who 
were rather wild at this part of the race. 

From this point the Oxfords rapidly drew ahead, 
and in a few strokes obtained a lead of two lengths. 
The Harvards, rowing pluckily, held them there for 
half a mile, when they fell astern, and Oxford, at 
thirty-eight strokes per minute, shot Barnes Bridge 
(3% miles) three lengths ahead. 

Along Barnes Reach the Harvards refreshed their 
stroke (Mr. Loring) with river water, thereby retard- 
ing their boat. 

The Americans then tried to spurt, but found the 
effort ineffectual, and the Oxfords, getting more of a 
lead, eventually won the race by four lengths, easing 
up in the last few strokes and pulling up fresh. 

The Oxfords arrived at the Ship at five o’clock, 
86 minutes, 47 seconds, making the 4} miles in 22 
minutes and 404 seconds. 

The Americans were well received at the finish, 
and, returning, landed at Barnes. 

The race was a good one, and excited a degree of 
enthusiasm along the banks of the river utterly un- 
known in former races. 


HOW THE MATCH WAS MADE, 


The oarsmen of Harvard, ‘‘ mother of American 
colleges,’”’ have for many years maintained an acknow- 
ledged supremacy in American amateur rowing. 
They have repeatedly defeated such amateur crews 
as have contended with them, and have overcome 
in six and three mile races such professionals as 
the once famous “ Fort Hill” and “ Bantry ”’ crews, 
and the ‘‘ Biglins.”” Defeated last year by the great 
Ward crew, they have since twice conquered the 
Roahr crew of professionals, who meanwhile had 
themselves beaten the Wards, and laid claim to the 
professional championship. In college racing they 
have easily held the emblems of championship from 
1852 to the present time, losing it to Yale College 
but two years in the seventeen. For the last four 
years they have uniformly won at the Worcester 
Regatta. Naturally, they “sighed for new worlds 
to conquer,’ and last year sent a challenge to 
Oxford to row a six-oared or eight-oared race in 
England. The challenge was declined for reasons 
we need not now rehearse, except to note that 
Oxford declined to row unless the Harvards would 
carry a coxswain. This year the challenge was 
renewed for a four-oared race, with everything 
yielded to the English practice, and was accepted by 
Oxford, but declined by Cambridge. 

It is a curious fact, worth remembering, that the 
majority of the Harvard men were at first opposed 
to this challenge, which was sent by Mr. Simmons 
solely on his own responsibility. Their ground was, 
first, that Harvard had lost several of her best 
oarsmen since the previous challenge, and secondly, 
that it was impossible to do anything with Oxford, 
rowing on such a course, being compelled to concede 
carrying a coxswain, and, in fact, yielding every 
advantage to Oxford and receiving not one from her. 
After a hard canvass, however, the feeling that the 
college was already committed prevailed, and, in 
due time, enthusiasm and support took the place of 
the first judgment, which has proved to be well 
founded. 

The challenge was sent early in April, and it pro- 
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posed the Putney to Mortlake course, each boat car- 
rying a coxswain. Oxford’s letter of acceptance 
arrived on the 9th of May. Cambridge asked for a 
delay, which matured to a declining of the contest. 
Ir due time the Harvard four were culled from 
seven or eight candidates. The veteran Loring and 
Simmons, who ‘had ‘so often won victories for the 
magenta, at last chose for the other two Bass and 
Rice, two. strapping oarsmen from the West, with 
Fay and Lyman as substitutes. The two latter were 
left behind to measure oars with Yale, with such 
four other oarsmen as they could manage to get 
together, while the ‘International Four” went to 
England, leaving New York on the 10th of July, 
after winning three close races with first-class crews 
by way of practice. 

Arrived in England, the crew were greeted hand- 
somely, and were made the guests of the London 
Rowing Club. But, declining the many invitations 
to all sorts of pleasure parties, public and private, 
they at once quietly settled down to their work. 
Meanwhile, on the 28rd of July, the race between 
Harvard and Yale came ‘off at Worcester, and was 
easily. wom by ,the..former, by their superiority of 
skill. Asat was a ‘‘ made-up crew,” containing but 
three first-class men, Lyman, Fay, and Reed, against 
the most powerful six that Yale had ever produced, 
the prestige acquired by Lyman and Fay in this race 
procured their substitution for Rice and Bass on their 
arrival in England early in August. Meanwhile, 
the Oxford four had ‘‘shown”’ on the Thames, and 
were universally pronounced to be the finest crew 
ever turned out in England. With the beginning of 
August both crews were hard at work for the struggle. 

The names and weights of the two crews as they 
stood at the race are as follows :— 


HARVARD. " | OXFORD. 7 
No. My Loring (stroke) .. 154| NO, 1. MrsDathishiré (stroke) 159} 
No. 2. Mr?Sinmonds:.. ..) Bb) No. 2. Me. Timné x +. 189% 
No. 3. Mr. Lymanmy .~ 1664Noi 3.. Mr. Yarborough -- 1695 
No. 4, Mr. Fa (bow .. 155| No. 4. Mr Willan(bow) .. 164 
Total See Total -- 6825 





The Oxford crew thus surpassed the Harvard in 
weight by no less than 473 lb.—that is to say, by the 
remarkable difference of 12Ib. per man. As both 
crews were trained very fine, this difference was one 


of sheer strength and available physique. On the 
other hand, the coxswains were :— 
Ib. 
Mr. Burnham (Harvard) oi oe a a .. 114 
Mr, Hall (Oxford) oe a oe ve ee - -. 101 
Difference oe ° a - 3 


This latter difference was, unlike the other, one of 
pure dead weight. There were lighter men than 
Mr. Burnham at Harvard, but as the boats there are 
not steered by coxswains, he was the only one really 
available for the purpose. In average ages the crews 
were just about equal. 

The four that struggled so gamely for America are 
not only the best four that ever wore the magenta, 
which is only another name for the best amateur four 
in the country, but, in the opinion of good judges, 
are as skilful a crew as ever pulled anoar. They are 
all of New England parentage, making the race one 
of New England against Old. Loring, the captain, 
coach, and stroke of the crew, and the ideal Harvard 
oarsman, has long been regarded by boating men as 
one of the most thorough and accomplished amateurs 
in America. 

The victorious four of Oxford are, as we have said, 
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not only the best four ever turned out at Oxford, but 
the finest ever seen in English waters. Indeed, itis 
an exceptionally superb and formidable combinatien. 
As the Harvard men were all of Massachusetts 
parentage, so these were all Etonians. Darbishire, 
of Balliol, the stroke, has won two successive years 
against Cambridge, and rowed stroke for the dark 
blue last March. Yarborough, of Lincoln, has also 
rowed in two University races against Cambridge, 
and has won the Oxford sculls. Tinné, of University, 
is not only the heaviest, but is probably the most 
formidable man ever in an Oxford boat, being as 
expert as he is powerful. He has rowed three suc- 
cessive years in the University race. Willan, also a 
magnificent oarsman of fine physique, has rowed four 
years in the University boat, comparing in this 
respect with Loring. 


THE COURSE. 


The track was the traditional one from Putney to 
Mortlake, and the river, at the start, and up as far 
as Hammersmith Bridge, is about 700 feet wide. 
There are two spans in this bridge—one about 500 
feet long, the other about 150. The old wooden 
bridge at Putney, with its narrow arches and 
enormous projecting pile-buttresses; the Bishop cf 
London’s palace-garden running ddwn to the river on 
the north or Middlesex shore ; the quaint old town of 
Putney on the Surrey side, with a square stone 
church tower of the true English type dominating the 
red-tiled roofs of the narrow water-street fronting 
the Thames—all are on the style made familiar to us 
in Washington Irving’s delineations of English 
country scenery. 

The start was taken from the Aqueduct Bridge, 
which is about thirty yards above the wooden one, 
and is a mere pipe, supported on slender pillars 
embedded in the soil of the river at wide distances. 
There is a gentle turn at the first quarter of a mile 
on the course up the river, where the stream sweeps 
round Crab Tree Point, on which one of the loveliest 
subtirban cottages in the environs of London lies in 
flowering gardens. The river sweeps in a long 
curve till near the second mile, where a handsome 
iron suspension bridge spans the stream from 
Hammersmith, on the Middlesex shore, to the Surrey 
side. There are no houses on that southern side, 
the path or towing road being elevated a few feet 
above the surrounding marshes of withy grounds. 

Immediately on clearing the Hammersmith Bridge 
the current runs rapidly round the bend of the land, 
which trends sharply eastward and south. 1t appa- 
rently was the turning-point of the race ; for there is 
a great bight, in which lies Chiswick, the western 
suburb of Hammersmith, with one or two low sedgy 
islands in front, contracting the main stream. Oxford 
seems to have here gained by a foremost position the 
choice of water, and so obtained an advantage that 
decided the contest. From this corner to the railway 
bridge of the South-Western branch to Kew and 
Hounslow, the course is almost straight water, where 
the two villages of Barnes and Mortlake fringe the 
Surrey shore, the Middlesex side being wholly 
covered by sedges and withy beds. Oxford pulled 
its last victorious stroke at a boat moored opposite 
the Ship Inn, at Mortlake, where the course ends. 

It measures four miles and a quarter, and it has 
been a favourite one for this purpose during the past 
fourteen years, in preference to the old course from 
Westminster to Putney, which measured six miles. 
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It is shorter than the old one, and is less trying to 
the slight racing boats, by reason of its containing 
less of the lumpy water, that is often, indeed usually, 
found in the open reaches of Battersea below. Be- 
sides, the river traffic being so enormous and constant, 
an uninterruptedly clear course had become impos- 
sible below Putney Bridge. On this track Oxford has 
for nine consecutive years won what is called the“blue 
riband of aquatics from her sister University of Cam- 
bridge, and now has plucked laurels from the crown 
of our own Harvard. 


THE BOATS. 


After describing and discussing the rival strokes 
or styles of rowing, the writer says :— 

It was a misfortune for Harvard that it required, 
apparently, actual presence on the river to determine 
what boat to use. The boat they confidently took 
over proved impracticable. The boats in which they 
practised almost entirely were English ; and, at last, 
they were rejected for the one built by Elliott in 
England, after his arrival there. This boat is 44 feet 
long, 21 inches wide at the widest part, and 8 inches 
deep; depth over all, 11} inches; depth forward, 
7 inches; and depth aft, 6} inches. She was built on 
a draught and model brought from New York. The 
oars were made by Ayling. The Oxford crew rowed, 
as usual, in a boat built by Salter, and of the familiar 
model. 


PUBLIC FEELING IN NEW YORK. 


In this city the excitement on the receipt of the 
tidings was intense. The general comment was, 
‘‘Well, the Harvard boys have done honour to 
America, and we are proud of them. They hung 
without flinching to a losing race. Oxford pulled 
with every advantage in her favour, and Harvard 
with none. Let Oxford pull in a return match in 
American waters, and we will back Harvard to win.” 
Agrave business despatch from a down-town merchant 
came to the ‘ Times” office in the afternoon with 
the envelope superscribed ‘‘ Though they are bedten, 
the Harvards for ever.” Never did a gallant con- 
quered party meet more enthusiastic and universal 
favour from their countrymen and friends. 


SUMMING UP. 

In fine, while specific causes may be assigned for 
the result of the match, it is clear that the real reasons 
of the defeat of our Harvaru crew existed before it 
left our shores. They rowed under every conceivable 
disadvantage ; and as it so chanced, this year, their 
opponents were the finest four that ever rowed in 
England, they had no advantages to spare. They 
not only made the long voyage, and risked the total 
change of climate, but they yielded their own habit 
of rowing without a coxswain, and consented to row 
on a river where one was necessary. That, on an 
unknown course, with the strange excitement of a 
great contest for the first time presented to him, the 
coxswain should steer worse than the English cox- 
swain, was to be expected. Their opponents, on the 
other hand, knew every inch of the course by heart, 
were familiar with the extraordinary excitements, 
customs, and devices of the day of the race, were 
perfectly at rest regarding all the details of the race, 
time of appearance, character of the start, where to 
struggle for the lead, and so on. They had tired too 
many on the same course not to know how to reserve 
themselves for exactly the right place. 
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Varieties, 


BIBLIOTHEQUE INTERNATIONALE UNIVERSELLE.—Under this 
title a vast literary undertaking has been commenced by a 
society of French savans, having for its object the reproduction 7 
of all the masterpieces of literature, of all times and languages, 
in French translations. Sometimes, probably not seldom, it © 
will happen that the masterpieces are French. Thus under the © 
head of Historical Poetry there are promised the Pharsalia of 7 
Lucan and the Henriade of Voltaire ; under Political Science, 7 
Plato to Cobden and Say; under Sacred Eloquence, works © 
from Chrysostom and Augustine to Bossuet and Lacordaire are ~ 
in the list. Among ‘‘ sacred books” there are to be new versions 
of the Vedas and the Khoran. It is expected that two volumes” 
will be produced monthly, of about 600 pages. Professor 7 
Summers, of King’s College, is the London correspondent of the 7 
society. 

Prapopy SratvE IN THE RoyAn Excnancr.—Mr. Pea-_ 
body’s letter to the Committee of the Statue Fund is worthy of 7 
being preserved in the records of the year :—‘‘ Baltimore, © 
August 31, 1869. Gentlemen,—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge your communication of the 28th July, announcing the © 
inauguration of Mr. Story’s statue of myself near the Royal Ex- = 
change, by the Prince of Wales, and I have to express to you] 
individually and collectively my warmest and kindest thanks™ 
for the deep interest you have manifested in the undertaking” 
from its very inception, and my gratification at learning that the — 
assiduous attention which you have devoted to it has been so 
perfectly crowned with success. The international character# 
which was given to the ceremonies has been espevially gratifying § 
to me, as everything has ever been which could tend to connect ™ 
more closely the two great nations of England and the United? 
States ; both of then. very dear to me, and never more so than 7 
at the present time. I feel under the deepest obligations to the 7 
Prince of Wales, for the cordiality with which he accepted your” 
invitation, and for the graceful manner and kind expressions 
with which he accompanied the ceremonies of unveiling the” 
statue ; and it has given me great pleasure to learn that on that” 
occasion my friend Mr. Motley, the American Minister, ad- 
dressed, as I believe for the first time in public, an English ~ 
audience. And it has been a source of great satisfaction to me™ 
that an eminent American sculptor should have so well per-7 
formed the task you gave him, and that your choice has been % 
sustained by the verdict of the London public, who have mani- 7 
fested so kind an interest and approval in the result. I notice™ 
with much gratification among the list of subscribers that a 
large number of the working-men of London aided the under- 7 
taking by their subscriptions. I can but hope that the course” 
of my life, now drawing towards its close, may justify, when 7 
finished, all the honours which have been so freely bestowed on™ 
me, of which this is one of the greatest ; and [ cannot more 
strongly express my feelings than to say that I do not believe | 
there could be found in the whole kingdom a man of any rank, | 
however high, who would not feel honoured by such a noble} 
testimonial as you have just dedicated to an humble American? 
citizen.— With great respect, your friend and humble servant, 
GrorcE PEABODY.” ; 

Prick oF Wuxat.—In the twenty-one years 1826-46, in” 
which last year the Act for the repeal of the tax on imported” 
corn was passed, the average price of wheat in this country was” 
57s. 4d. per quarter; in the twenty-one years 1847-67 the) 
annual price has averaged 52s. 6d. The maximum price for a 
year was 70s. 8d. in the first twenty-one years (in 1839), and™ 
in the last twenty-one years (in 1855), 74s. 8d. The minimum 
price 39s. 4d. in 1835; 38s. 6d. in 1851. In the twenty-one™ 
years next before the repeal of the corn laws there were only” 
three years in which the average price for wheat was below] 
50s. There have been ten years in which it was below 50s. in | 
the twenty-one years following the repeal of the corn laws, 4 

Gitt Burrons.—One pennyweight of gold (i.¢., the twentieth © 
part of an ounce) will gild 700 copper buttons, to look like | 
solid gold. An ounce will gild 14,000 buttons. 5 

CATHEDRAL SitEs.—The following is the height above the” 
level of the sea, of the ground on which the English Cathe- 
drals are built, according to the Ordnance Survey records 
at Southampton, viz.: Lichfield, 287 feet; Lincoln, 21757 
Durham, 215; Salisbury, 153; Exeter, 129; Winchester, 7 
125; St. Asaph, 124; Ripon, 114; Chester, 88; Worcester, 
87; Carlisle, 82; Bangor, 68; Bristol, 63; London, 613 
Gloucester and York, 57; Chichester, 47; Canterbury, 38; 
Rochester, 33, and Peterborough, 31. 
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The Man in Possession. 
Engravings by C. GREEN.) 


Albert Durer. 


Two Months in Palestine. 
in Spain.” (With Engravings.) 


Artificial Stone. 


The Cornell University. 
The Muse of Commerce. 
Government Offices : 
Palms, (With Illustrations.) 


Eye.” (With Illustrations.) 


Scenes from the Life of Latimer. 
M.A. (Concluded.) 


Tanks and Temples at Umritsur. 
Valerius Herberger. 


Sunday in Oxford. 
The Russian Tailor. 
The Pearl Necklace. 


A November Study. 
Quiet Eye.’’ 


from Photographs, and in most 


u. L. AIRY, ESQ., F.R.S. 
EDWARD IRVING . 
ALFRED TENNYSON . 
EARL RUSSELL é : 
MR. GLADSTONE 
JEFFERSON DAVIS 

SIR JAMBS OUTRAM 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER 
CAPTAIN SPEKE “ 
EARL OF DERBY 

SIR R. MURC HISON 
LORD LYNDHURST 
LORD CLYDE . 
PROFESSOR SEDGWICK 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
KARL OF CARLISLE 

W. M. THACKERAY 
PROFESSOR MORSE 
HANDEL : 
JOSEPH STURGE . 





DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE 
BISHOP VILLIERS . ° 
REV. DR. KEITH . . . 
REV. DR. CHALMERS . ° 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY 
REV. DR. RAFFLES 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH . 3 
Tuer “—— PROF. M‘CAUL, D.D. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
BISHOP CROWTHER 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


06, 


By Mrs. ProssEr. 
(With Portrait and Engraving.) 
3y the 
The Working Classes of New York. 

(With Engraving.) 


The Treasury, 


THE SUNDAY 


Our Daily Bread. By the Author of “The Harvest of a Quict 


Why should you be afraid of dying ? 


Sunday Evening—Eversfield again. 
(With Illustrations.) 


(With Illustrations.) 


By the Author of “The Harvest of a 


The following PORTRAITS (amongst others) of distinguished individuals, 


BG, 567 
» 583. 


666, 


675, 


The following 


401-404 
415-417 
418, 419 


HOUR. 


Unattached Students at Oxford. 

Characteristic Letters: Harry D. S. Goodsir. 

The Limits of Science. 

The Hon. John Lothrop Motley. 

Green Lizards. 

Essays on Texts,—On Lying. 

Disappointed. 

Poetry :—Dried Flowers from Jerusalem.—Lines to a Departed 
Mother. 


Varieties. 


Al HOME. 


Contents of the November Part. 


LEIS RE 


Contents of the October Part. 
Continued, (With 


Author of ff Two Months 
Concluded. 


(With Portrait.) 


By the Rev. Harry Jones. 





The Scorner’s Chair. 

Your Likeness. 

Luther Bible Stand at Worms. (With Tilustration.) 
Bristol Cathedral. (With Coloured Picture.) 

Pulpit in the Family:—The Lord’s Prayer, xu.—Full As- 
surance.—Ananias and Sapphira.—The Righteous Judge 
Sabbath Thoughts: The Pierced Hands.—Hope and Purity, 

—The Goodness of God.—Watch. 


By the Rev. R. Demaus, 


(With Illustration.) 


Poetry :—A Hymn.—The Cave of Engedi. 
Pages for the Young :—Rathfelder’s Hotel. 
Scripture Exercises. 

M ieanitiad ef Recerd. 








PORTRAITS | AND PIocRAPHIES 


drawn by the best Artists, chiefly 


instances with Autographs accompanying, have been published in the LEISURE 


HOUR with brief Biographical Notices :— 


No. | 
563 


No. 
805 
810 
819 
825 
825 
829 
832 
838 
644 
856 
868 
571 
872 
889 
$01 
908 

« SH 
- 923-4 
930 


SIR M. MONTEFIORE 

DAVID ROBERT'S, R.A. . 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY 

EDWARD FORBES . ° 
SIR J. F. W. HERSCHEL 
SIR ROWLAND HILL 

JOHN LEECH . ° . 
RICHARD COBDEN e 
ANDREW JOHNSON ° 
NAPOLEON III. ° e 


THOMAS HOOD ° 

M. BERRYER  . 

DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH 
EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN 
EMPRESS CHARLOTIE. 

SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL . 
SIR SAMUEL & LADY BAKER 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 2 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE ‘ 
DR. J. D. HOOKER . 

SIR C. WHE phen gat ‘ 
LORD NAPIER ¢ M AGDATA 
F, M. SIR JOHN. BURG OYNE 
DEAN Ee . 

RIGHT HON. ee T LOW B 
PROFESSOR STORE 

SIR HERBERT El W ARDE Ss; 
Tue HON, J. L. MOTLEY . 


585 
588 
590 
617 
622 
627 
633 | 


1 Ct wm Oc cis 


we Ska 


636 oe ° 

645 ADAMS. ° 

649 GE ORGE PEABODY. 

662 PRINCIPAL J. D. FORBES 
667 M. GUIZOT 

671 Cc APTAIN MAU R . 

676 | SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON 
683 | REV. JOHN KEBLE . 

| ISAAC TAYLOR 

i 


TAIST 


, 767 
774 
784 
789 


798 


792 
(55, 


797, 





have been published in the SUNDAY AT HOME. 


No. 
DR. DUFF . 
BISHOP OF GLOU OF STER 


| 

| Tur Latr ARCHBISHOP OF CAN- 
DUCHESS OF GORDON . 32, 63: | : 

| 

| 


TERBURY 
DR. MARSH . 
REV. BAPTIST NOE L 
JOHN HENDERSON, 
REV. W. ©. BURNS . 
DR. MAGEE 
* BOMB: AY; . 


DR. WILSON, 

LORD LAW RE Ne B. 

REV. THOMAS BINNE Y, 
DR. GOULBOURN . 

REV. DR. COOKE . 


436 
507 
510 
514 
534 
575 
579 


613 


MAJOR-GENERAL ANDE RSON 
THE DUCHESS OF ORLKHANS 649, 
BISHOP OF RIPON 

REV. HUGH STOWELL . ° 
BISHOP COTTON . 
ROBERT HAL . 

MRS. LELFCHTILD ° 

DR. JAMES HA MILTON 





REV. 





PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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NEW BOOKS. 








Hugh Latimer: a Biography. 
By the Rev. R. Demaus, M.A. 
Prepared from Original and Contemporary Documents. With Fine Portrait. 8vo, cloth boards, 


The Midnight Sky: 


FAMILIAR NOTES ON THE STARS AND PLANETS. 


By Epwin Dunkin, Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
With 32 Star-Maps, and numerous other Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 








A New Introduction to the Study of the Bible. 


By E. P, Batrows, v.v., Professor of Biblical Literature, New York. 
Sv0, 6s. cloth boards. With Fac-similes of ancient MSS. 


. * 





Stories and Pictures from Church History. 
By the Author of “Christian Manliness,” ‘Christian Home Life,” etc. 


Crown 8v0.” With numerous Engravings. 38. cloth boards, 





The Manuscript Man; or, the Bible in Ireland. 


By Miss E. H. Wausne, Author of ‘‘The Foster Brothers of Doon,” etc. 
Imperial lémo. With Engravings. 33. 6d. bevelled cloth boards. 





= ” 
Random Truths in Gommon Things. 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM ‘‘MY STUDY CHAIR.” 
By the Author of ‘‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” ete. With numerous Engravings by E>wARD WHYMPER and other 
Eminent Artists. 
Imperial 16mo. 7s, extra bevelled boards, gilt edges. [In December. 





Newton’s Letters. 


BEING A SELECTION FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE REV. JOHN NEWTON, 
With Short Biographical Notices of his Correspondents. 
By the Rev. Josiau BUuLL, MA., Author of ‘‘The Life of the Rev. John Newton,” ‘‘ Memorials of the Rev. 
William Bull.” 
" 8v0, 5s. bevelled cloth bourds. [In December. 





Alone in London. 


By the Author of ‘‘Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘‘ Little Meg’s Children,” etc. With Engravings. 
1l6mo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 2s. extra cloth boards, gilt edges. [In December. 





From Egypt to Sinai. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF PROFESSOR GAUSSEN. 


Crown 8wvo, cloth boards. [In December. 





Elements of the History of Rome. 


By J. C. Curtis, B.A., Author of “Elements of English History.” 
24mo. 1s, cloth. 1s. 6d. half-bound, [Za December. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, & 164, PIGUADILLY. 
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REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 





(Leisure Hour, Dec, 1, 1869, 








TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should have the name and address 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. should be given. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their 
MSS.; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising bills 
in “The Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 
each. Ctorn Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 








RATES OF POSTAGE. 


The Monthly Parts of “The Leisure Hour” are now registered for transmission by Foreign 
Post at Newspaper Rates. It is desirable that the words “REGISTERED FOR TRANSMIS- 
SION ABROAD” should be conspicuously inscribed on the wrapper. The following are the 
Rates of Postage to some of the principal places where the Newspaper Rates are available, 
as derived from the Official Postal Guide:— 


Rates of Rates of 
Name of Place. Via. Postage. Name o! Place. Via, Postage. 
Alexandria . s . Southampton . . 1d. each. Italy (except ieseeeimn: : ; . 4d. each. 
Australia ; . Southampton &Suez 1d. ,, Jamaica ‘ ; Southampton . 1d. 
Austria. . France . ‘ «me gs Japan . - . Southn. or U.S. A. 2d. 
Baden . . France . : a Malta . * . Southampton . - Id. 
Bavaria . France . . 4d. Mexico . ‘ Southampton . . oo" 
Belgium . Direct packet . . 2d. Natal . . Devonport. 1d. 
Bermuda . HalifaxorSt.Thomas 1d. New Brunswick Halifax . ‘ - id. 
Brazil . - . Southampton . - ie Newfoundland ; : ; . ‘ . id. 
Cairo . ‘ ° . Southampton . s 3G New South Wales . Southampton & Suez 1d. 
Canada . ; . Canadian packet . 1d. New Zealand ° - Southampton & Suez 1d. 
Cape Coast Castle . ‘ ‘ P 3 . 1d. Nova Scotia . . Halifax . $ + Se 
Cape of Good —_ . Devonport. sh Saxony . ° . Belgium . . . 2d. 
Ceylon . .. Southampton . . 2d. Sierra Leone . ; : - . oe 
China . . Southn. or U.S. A. 2d. Spain . . France .. - ad. 
Colombia, United States of Southampton . - id Suez. ‘ ° 2 Southampton . ‘ « Ed. 
Denmark 3 . Belgium. : a. | es Sweden . ‘ “ . Hull ; ; ae” 
Egypt . . Southampton . . a Switzerland . . France . . 4d. 
France and Algeri ia : ; < ae Syria ( French Orices) . French Packet . 4d. 
Gibraltar. . ? Southampton . - i Tangiers ; . Southn. & Gibraltar 1d. 
Greece . ‘ ° . French Packet » Sa Tasmania. . Southampton & Suez 1d. 
Holland ; . - Belgium. >. a Turkey (French Offices) . French need . 44. 
Hong Kong . ‘ . Southn. or U. U.S. A. 4. United States . . ; » Bde 35 
India . ; . Southampton . . 3d. | West Indies (British) - . 5 « ee 
* Additional to oe on delivery.—The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ceieetninea by application at a 
Post-office. It should be observed that ihe Monthly Parts only are registered, and that they must be posted within fourteen days after 
date of publication. In case of any difficulty arisimg with local Post-offices, it is recommended that a statement of the facts be for- 
warded to the Secretary of the General Post-office, London. Orders for the transmission abroad of “The Leisure Hour,” direct from 
the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and Sepa danenee by prepayment for both magazine and postage. 











THE TRUE CATHOLIC, 


A new Periodical, the general scope of which is sufficiently indicated by the title, will be commenced in 
January. It will be published monthly, and will consist of twelve quarto pages. 


~ ~~ 


“Tse TrRuE CATHOLIC” WILL CONTAIN :— 


1. Articles upon positive Christian Truth. the evident sincerity and self-denial in many who have 
2. A critical examination of the texts of Holy Scrip- | either joined the Roman communion, or may be on their 
ture bearing upon any controverted point of Romanist | way to it, through the fascinations of Ritualism. 
doctrine and practice. There will be less difficulty in cultivating and exhi- 
3. Historical articles, (illustrating the fruits of | biting this spirit, as mere political Protest antism will find 
Romanism in the past. no place in the Periodical ; its design being to deal with 
4. Biographical sketches, especially of the Bishops of | Romanism as a religion claiming “to be infallible and 
Rome, and of the most remarkable names in the Romish demanding universal. submission ; leaving to others the 
calendar of saints. task of opposing rit as a political organisation aiming at 
5. An examination of the testimony of the early | predominance in the State. 

Christian Fathers to the doctrines and practices of their In dealing with Romanist errors, it will be necessary 
own times. | at the same time to deal with the scepticism which, 
6. The prophetic development of the Apostacy; | under the name of Rationalism, is unhappily spreadin 
ao with | amongst us. The Scriptures consti‘ute the final rawr 

. Information as to the present spread of truth and | in all matters of faith to the true Catholic. They must 
detor in various countries of the world. | be upheld against erroneous decrees of Papal councils on 
The sj‘rit in which the Magazine will be conducted | the one hand, and the erroneous conclusions of individuals 
will be thit of Christian love ; remembering the power | onthe other. The pages of the Periodical will therefore 
of education in those who are born Roman Catholics, and | be — to papers on Rationalism as well as Romanism. 


PRICE ONE PE NNY | MONTHLY. 


PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE OF “THE TRUE CATHOLIC,” 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
And may be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
a, 
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